287 Fourth A e, New York Cit fp 
ec pn Bi ing <a Chicago . PRICE TEN. CENTS 


Saturday, June 16, 1906 


San Francisco Catching Her Breath 
By a Staff Correspondent 


Labor in the Chicago Stock- Yards 
By William Hard 


The West Indies: A Composite 
Photograph 


By A Careless Traveler 


Peace Teaching in American Schools 
and Colleges 
By Edwin D. Mead 


Socialist Campaigning in an Old 
French Village 
By Mildred Minturn 














For Vacation Fun and Music You Need an 


IMPROVED EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


HE Phonograph solves the problem of music and entertainment in the 
summer home or camp. Don’t fail to make one a member of your 
vacation party. 

No matter where you go, you can transport a veritable theatre with you. 
Around the camp-fire, on the launch, or at the farm, the Phonograph is ever 
ready to entertain you with the world’s best music. Rainy days yield hours of 
pleasure. 

Evenings can be spent listening to whatever kind of vocal or instrumental 


music suits your fancy, or the Phonograph will provide music for a two-step on 
the veranda or a reel on Nature’s carpet. 


NEW SERIES OF GRAND OPERA RECORDS 


The success of the first series of Edison Grand Opera Records surpassed 
our most sanguine expectations. The second series of ten is 
fully equal to if not better than the first. They consist of 
favorite selections from standard grand opera rendered in French, 
German, and Italian, by Constantino, Knote, van Rooy, Scotti, 
Berti, Dippel, Resky, and Signora Resky. Now on sale at all 


dealers. 


Hear the Edison Phonograph at the dealer's free of charge. Write for Booklet 
““Home Entertainments With the Edison Phonograph,” and name of nearest dealer, 


National Phonograph Co., 60 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
New York: 31 Union Square Chicago: 304 Wabash Avenue 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 














Books for Summer Reading 








JOSEPH JEFFERSON 
Reminiscences of a Fellow Player 
By FRANCIS WILSON 








LEO TOLSTOY 
His Life and Work . 


Autobiographical Memoirs, Letters, etc., compiled by 
PAUL BirRUKOF and revised by Leo Tolstoy 








Illustrated. $2.00 net; postpaid $2.19 
“ New light is thrown on the best qualities of 
Jefferson, his amiability, his genial humor, his 
sound artistry."—V. Y. Times Sat. Review. 





THE OPAL SEA 
By Joun C. VAN DYKE 











Frontispiece. $1.00 net; postpaid $1.10 


“It is indeed a rare blending of science and 
art.”"—Chicago Record-Herald. 





MY LITTLE BOY 


By CARL EWALD 
Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS 














illustrated. $1.50 net 
The first volume of a great biography of a 
great man. One of the most important haste 
published in many years. 


CONCERNING PAUL AND 
FIAMMETTA 
By L. ALLEN HARKER 
With an introduction by KATE DouGLas WIGGIN 
$1.25 

“The well-bred, generous, human, mischiev- 
ous little children make a community with which 
the reader is loath to part."—Chicago Tribune. 


THE NEW FAR EAST 


By THOMAS F. MILLARD 


























$1.00 
“It is the sweetest biography we remember.” 
— The Independent. 





CAMP KITS AND CAMP LIFE 


By CHARLES STEDMAN HANKS 
“ NIBLICK,” author of “ Hints to Golfers” 











Illustrated. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.62 
“A complete encyclopedia of the requisites 
for camping, practical and helpful, and should 
drive all who can get there to the woods.” 
—New York Sun. 


FICTION 


$1.50 net; postpaid $1.62 
“There is refreshing vigor, individuality, and 
frankness in this beak: It is impossible not to 
find him interesting and stimulating.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE SEASONS IN AFLOWER 
GARDEN 
By LovuIsE SHELTON 
Illustrated. $1.00 net; postpaid $1.10 
“The best book for one beginning garden cul- 
ture. All the information is well arranged and 
clearly stated.”— 7he Examiner. ' 























LUCY OF THE STARS 


By FREDERICK PALMER 











THE LAW-BREAKERS 


By ROBERT GRANT 











Illustrated. $1.50 
“It is both strong and interesting and its very 
unusualness will gain for it a wide reading.” 
—V. Y. Times Sat. Rev. 





THE TOWER 


By MAry TAPPAN WRIGHT 


$1.50 
“ Distinguished by character insight and quiet 
humor, unusual both in depth and quality.” 
— Chicago Record-Herald. 














SIX STARS 


By NeELson LLoyp 











— 


illustrated. $1.50 
“The best book of short stories that has been 
published in the last year.”—Louisville Times. 


a 


$1.25 
“He has the happy faculty of making his 
readers stop to think.”—.Spring field Republican. 


BOB AND THE GUIDES 
By Mary R. S. ANDREWS 


Illustrated. $1.50 
“ A book that is sure to be passed approvingly 
through the family until every member has tasted 
of the delight of Mrs. Andrews’s humor and in- 
haled the crisp woodsy atmosphere of her yarns.” 
—Chicago Evening Post. 


THE PINK TYPHOON 























By HARRISON ROBERTSON 





Frontispiece. $1.00 
“ A newsort of automobile story with a splendid 
supply of fun and sentiment.” 


—Philadelphia Press. 












CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 








THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “ff Ay° 


Recommends teachers to colieges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 








CONNECTICUT 


The Fannie A. Smith “ta," School 


One and two years’ course. 905 La Fayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Ministry. Open to College Graduates of 


HARTFORD fyse.vorse cols Gos 
THEOLOGICAL 


Specialization in each Department. Cosrees 

in Missions and Religious Pedagogy 0 

Sept. 2. 106. Address TH 
Connecticut, Norwalk. 


Miss Baird’s School for Girls 


34th year. Intermediate, College Preparatory, and General 
Courses. Superior advantages in Music, Art, an the Languages. 
Gymnasium. Home life simple, yet inspiring. 


Miss Butts’s School for Girls 


NORWICH, CONNECTICUT. Offers a healthful, happy 
home with the best advantages for study and recreation. 


The Catharine Aiken School 


FOR GIRLS. Stamford, Conn., Near New York City 
Address 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A.B. (Wellesley) 


EUROPE 
THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI 


School of Travel 


nds whole school year abroad, combining travel with study. 
Usual courses god Sates, Girls sail’ with Princi tpal early in Ocober. 
Mrs. W. W. SCOTT, Sec’y, 158 Central Ave., Dover, N. H. 


French Family will Receive Girls 
for the coming year. French vocal, instrumental instruction. Address 
Madame GO ¥ 11 Route de Chéne, Geneva. References available. 








Training School for the Christian 























FLORIDA 
ROLLINS COLLEGE “yea 


Departments: College, Academy, Music, Expression, Fine Arts, 
Domestic and Industrial Arts, Business ; highest stan t in- 
struction, lowest expenses ; perfect climate, pure water, a * malaria, 
open air life, no death in wy Prenty-a0e years; all field’ and aquatic 
sports. ACKMAN, Ph.D., President. 








ILLINOIS 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
The University of Chicago 


Courses for Students, Teachers Pasquts, Preachers, Bankers, 
Writers, etc., of High School and College-grade. One-half the 
work for an . .B., or 5.B. degree Ly be done by corre- 
spondence. n stud any time. Addr 
he CTreciee of Chicago (Div. E), Chicago, Illinois 








ILLINOIS 
Northwestern University 


School of Oratory 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. We occupy our own building. 
We offer two private lessons a week. We offer fourteen class les- 
sons a week. Scholarships yielding $150 yearly furnished to needy 
and meritorious students. Ten of the ablest instructors in America 
giving their entire time to the school. For catalogue address 


R. L. CUMNOCK, L.H.D., Director, Evanston, Ill. 


School of Music 


Northwestern University 


A University Professional School for the comprehensive study of 
practical and theoretical music, located in Chicago’s most attractive 
suburb. Certain courses include literary studies in College of 
Liberal Arts or Academy. Public School Music and Preparatory 
Departments. Faculty of 25 members. Catalogue upon request. 


P. C, Lutkin, Dean, Music Hall, Evanston, Ill. 
MARYLAND 


The Girls’ Latin School 
of Baltimore 


A strictly college-preparatory school. Certificate admits to 
the leading colleges for women without examination. Careful 
attention given to the mental and religious development of 
every girl. A progressive Christian institution in an atmos- 
phere a; in AR BU Bere culture. Address 

LEO h.D., Principal, Baltimore, Md. 

















MASSACHUSETTS 
Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 15th year. 


Froebel School of Kindergarten Normal Classes 


Regular and Special Courses. 9 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Summer School Arts ana Sciences 


July 5 to August 15, 1906 
Courses for teachers in secondary school, college students, artists, 
and others. Tuition $20 to $30 per course. Forgnuen and women. 
No entrance examination. Reduced railway rates. For the An- 
nouncement and particulars address J. L. LOVE, —ae 











16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


— or — 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Announcement for 1906-07, Now Ready 








Girton School ciris 


Ideal location in most beautiful suburb of Chicago. 

paratory, General, and Special Courses. 

pA Phy sical Training. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
Send for illustrated Year Book which describes the School. 


College 
Music, Art, Elocution, 


ley. 
FRANCIS KING COOKE, Principal, Winnetka, Illinois. Box 35 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


N-HELP YOU DECIDE 
qnestecnat + OOS latemation concerning all schools 
and colleges furnished without charge. State kind on school. 
AMERICAN SCH L & COLLEGE AGENCY 
1064 Tribune Building - Chicago, Gilinots 








THE LAWRENCE ACADEMY Soto 


Prepares boys for college, university, and technical schools. 
year opens Sept. 20th. WILLIAM STEEN Gaup, Head Master. 


WHEATON SEMINARY F¢r Xoune 


Norton, Mass. Healthfelly located within 30 miles of Boston. 72d 
year begins Sept. 19, 1906. Endow pr’ = cates to college. Advan 
guns for hi high sc school fraduates and others. Artand music. Native 
: ory ~ and Gem —. eter ck syrnnssium, with spussent popes 
or; tennis, basket- eld- t and views 
address the President, REV..S SA MUEL Vv. COLE ORM. D.D. 


Box 140, Waban, Mass. 

WABAN SCHOOL for Boys SUMMER {came IN_ MAINE, 

A superior school; individual instrystion : sical and manual 
training athletic director. J. H PILLSBURY AM, Prin. 











THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 





MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK 





WELLESLEY SCHOOL for Boys, Wellesley, Mass. A high 
pre tory school offering unusual physical and mental 

benefits thro its unique fall outing term in amps. 

Mountains. ogue on request. Edward Augustine Benner, Prin. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for me- 
chanic arts. Strong’. pee A vi oreus school life. A new 
na3ium with swimming Fits for col lege» ecientific school, and 
business. Illustrated amphlt sent free. Please address 


ock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
MICHIGAN 


The Detroit Seminary 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Reopens Sept. 27th 


Mrs. ADA BRANN DARLING, Principal 
Detroit, Mich. 


e _ . 
Michigan College of Mines 
F. W. McNAIR, President 

Located in Lake Superior district. Mines and mills accessible for 
practice. For Yearbook and Record of Graduates apply to 
President or Secretary, Houghton, Michigan. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Home School for Nervous and Backward 


Ask ies booklet 
. A. BOLDT, Hinsdale, Nw H. 





DR. A. B. WHITE, 

















SYCAMORE FARM SCHOOL 
FOR BACKWARD and NERVOUS CHILDREN 


Individual instruction. Home privileges. For — and par- 
ticulars address the school, R. F. D. No. 4, Newburg. N 





PEEKSKILL-ON-Hupson, 


Peeksiciif Academy 


74th year opens September 19, 1906. College-Preparatory (Yale, 
Princeton, fforverd standards)’ and advanced business courses. 


Junior School for boys under 14. 
plain. Oldest endowed. civic Milita 
JOHN C 


School Camp near - Cham 
ry ia in the U.S 
ALVIN B t Peaniosle. 


_ A.M. 
CHARLES A. ROBINSON, Ph.D. 





New York, Poughkeepsie. , ich G 
OME AND CHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Putnam Hall | oA all colleges. P . tional 
facilities for Vassar. preparation. Elective courses. Speria ists in 
each department. Certificate admits to Vassar. Basketball, tennis, 
and other out-door sports. ELLEN CuizBe BARTLETT, Prin. 





Rye, New York. 
A ‘particulars address 
S. J. LIFE, The N Misses STOWE, 


HEATHCOTE HALL ‘“azsdale, 


York 
The Misses Lockwood’s Collegiate School for Girls. Offers fullest 
opportunities in literature, languages, art, and music. 


The Balliol School UTICA, N. ¥. 


For Girls 
College preparatory and general courses. 
DITH RockwELt HA tt, A.B., Head, 


5 Wostebester Ave., 
CHESTER HALL 41 Westchester Ave. 
Home School for Nervous Children. Pn school for boys and 
girls. Physical and manual training. Individual instruction. Spe- 
cial attention to backward children. 


Rye weaearees A 











Ideal location. 





THE SUMMER CAMP (,{32P.,) 
of The Rockland Military Academy is located on Lake 
7 “a White Mountains, N. H. — wishing 


place. where 
their -* will be safe, happy, and instructed ma 
E. FRENCH 


addnces ELY ER 
, A.M., Supt., 5 Seminary Hill, West Lebanon, N. H. 





NEW JERSEY 


st. Mary’s Hall 
For Girls 


Burlington, New Jersey 








Ideal Location between New York and Philadelphia 


High standard of scholarship 
Excellent record of health 
Happy home life. 











Outdoor life. 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Misses Ely 


Announce the removal of their School for Girls 
from Riverside Drive, New York, to 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


Fifty minutes from New York City. 

New building designed and constructed for the School. 
Grounds twenty-five acres in extent. 

Primary, Intermediate and Secondary Courses. 
Advanced Courses in Literature, German, French & Music. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley and Vassar Colleges, 


Re-opens October first. 
































New York, New York, Broadway and 120th Street. 
Teachers College, 
The Horace Mann Schools (77 your city 
For boys and girls—Kindergarten, Elementary, High. 75 teachers. 
Special attention to college preparation. Pupils admitted as va- 
cancies occur. Address SamvugL T. Dutton, Supt. 





KENT PLACE SCHOOL for Girls 


SUMMIT, N. J. (Suburban to New York). Sarah Woodman 
Paul, Principal. Hamilton Wright Mabie, LL.D., Pres’t Board of Directors. 





NEW YORK 


OHIO 
Ouro, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
Miss Mittleberger’s Home and Day School 


College preparatory and general courses. 








BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
The Lady Jane Grey School jp.*"}s, tvetyfttyesr. 


Mrs. JANE GREY YDE, 
Miss Mary R. Hyper, Miss JANE BrewsTER Hype, Principals. 





New York, Pelham Manor. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls 


Half hour from Grand Central Station. 
Mrs. John Cunningham Hazen, Principal. 


Miss M. L. McKay 


Miss S. L. Tracy } Associate Principals. 





Onto, Oberlin, Box O. 
OBERLIN ACADEMY 


Seventeen instructors. Thoroughly equipped to prepare for any 
college or scientific school. New courses in History and Science. 
ewgymnasium. Expenses reasonable. Seventy-fourth year begins 
Sept. 19th, 1906. For coulexus apply to JoHN FisHER Pecx,Principal. 


The Oxford College for Women $55? 


OXFORD, OHIO. One hourfrom Cincinnati. Four ie 4 
lege Course. Unusual advantages in music, art, oratory, and prepar- 
atory branches. F aca re in best schools of Europe and Amer- 
ica. a year. HERZER, Ph.D. (Berlin), President. 








7HE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 





PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 





Chestnut Hill Academy 


Chestnut Hill, Phila. Co., Pa. 


For boys. Terms $700. New chapel, library, gymnasium, and 
swimming pool. Catalogues on application. 


GEORGE SCHOOL 
George School P. O., Bucks County, Pa. 
Under management of Society of Friends. Thorough College 
Preparation. Beautiful grounds, 227 acres. New gymnasium, large 
athletic fields, Healthtuf locations peat Philadel hia, For catalogue, 
address S. WALTON, Ph.D., Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, — Lancaster Co. 
Linden Hall Moravian Seminary for Giris 


Founded 179%, Number limited. Waiting list. 
address 








For particulars 


Rev. Cuartes D. Kremer, Principal. 





YEATES SCHOOL 


An Endowed School—Est. 1853 


Classical and science preparatory courses. Quality of work and 
highest standard of home-life—power and refinement for every boy. 
is our aim. We must know the boy before taking him—parents 
ought to know the school before placing their boy. Number limited. 
Make early application. 

Send for School Register. 
Frederic Gardiner, A.M. (Harv.), Lancaster, Penn. 


Pennsylvania College for Women 


Send for Catalogue. 
Dr. S. A. MARTIN, Pres., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








GERMANTOWN, Philadelphia, 


Walnut Lane School 


year. 
Jirector, 


Senior use. 


College Preperato and Regular Course with Diploma. 59th 
New Ho Added grounds. Resident Physical 
Mrs. THeopora B. RicHarps, Princi 

Miss ANNA SAUNDERS Kotz, Head Teacher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





MANY 





OCONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNC LADIES 


Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from 


The late Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property. 


For circulars add 
Miss Sytvia J. EastMAN, Principal, Ogontz School P. O., 


ew York, 
ress 
Pa, 





ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 
WAYNE, PA. (14 Miles from Philadelphia) 
Forty-three years successful in preparing boys for college or for 


ee all new. 
Gymnasium, with swimmin 


business. Careful ivdividua/l instruction. 
acres for all sports. 
HARL 


iS HENRY STROUT, A. 





*9 PHeadmaster. Send for pamphlet. 


Banking by Mail Sink, 


STORI 





A book of absorbing interest, in which half a hundred Chautauqua 
Nurses tell of suecess won. 
Our course of training by home study is invaluable for the practie- 
fag Nurse or the bezinner. 
Endorsements by Sostnn, nurses, and pat 
Letters from ee. = i aaeeme —— sr} to $30 weekly. 
Above mailed upon req 
The CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL of ‘NURSING, 382 Main St.Jamestown, N.Y. 


NINETEENTH WARD 
BANK, - New York 


Warner M. Van Norpew, President. 





THE OUTLOOK REAL 


ESTATE DEPARTMENT 





The Outlook List of Trustworthy Real Estate Agents 


CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY 
E. L. CORYELL CO. 


LOS ANGELES 
T.S. HODSON, Jt 402-404 Byrne Bldg. 


LOS GATOS 


B. H. NOBLE & CO. 


NORDHOFF 
SPENCER & BURKE 


REDLANDS 
A. E. BROCK & CO. 


SAN BERNARDINO. Orange 
etc. . HAM 


SANTA ROSA 
. D. RE ‘YNOLDS, 528 Third St. 
VENTURA 
WM. H. CANNON & CO. 


‘oves. 


EFF 


VENTURA 
JOHN H. REPPY 
CONNECTICUT 


GREEN WICH, Field Point, Rock Rid ec, 
Cos Cob, ete. R. WELLSTOOD & SON 





LITCHFIELD 
ELBERT P. ROBERTS 


MADISON 
J. M. HULL 


MIDDLETOWN 
CHARLES REYNOLDS 


eens, 

ps - COWLES, Greenwoods St. 
SHARON 

BAKER & KIRBY 

WEST CORNWALI ALL. Country homes, 

farms, sold and rented. WM. D. BOSLER 


FLORIDA 
DE LAND 





J. HALL BRUMSEY 





CGCEORCIA 
AUGUSTA. Cottages near wB Air or 
Hampton Terrace Hotels. J. W. DICKEY 


ROME. 27 Broad S 
GOE"’ TCHIUS & CAPERTON 


KANSAS 
Real Estate and Loans. 
G EO . M. NOBLE & CO. 


MAINE 
BAR HARBOR 
EDWARD B. MEARS 





TOPEKA. 





CAMDE 
CAMDEN RE, REAL ESTATE, CO. 


CASTINE 
CHARLES H. HOOPER 


NORTH EAST HARBOR 
ALVAH L. REED 


Real | Estate_and Renta 
LITTLEFIELD & SON 


PORTLAND. The oldest Real Estate 
B. SHA CO. 


OGUNQUIT. 
Agency. G.H. 


concern in Maine. 


PORTLAND. Summer 
camps a specialty. & Et rT Tae 


SEAL HARBOR. Realestate, buildin 
insurance. GEORGE L [. STEBBINS 


YORK HARBOR _ 
JOSEPH C. BRIDGES 


MARYLAND 
BASESS. Maryland ¥. 
For Sale by J. FRANK TURNER 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ALLERTON. Also Hull and Kenberma. 
Seashore property. F. H. SYLVESTER 


BEVERLY 








CHARLES F. LEE 


BROOKLINE 
FRANK A, RUSSELL 





ae bp apie val 
CAPE COD Shore and Farm a 
specialty. WM MSTONE P.O nis. 


COHASSET. South Shore. NOSrORD 
& WILLIAMS, 18 Tremont St., Bosto 


DUXBURY. Sh 'e 
JOSHUA NM CUSHING 


GLOUCESTER. Fifty miles of seashore 
properties on Cape Ann. . J. MEAGHER 


GREAT BARBINGADY 
FULLER & TAYLOR 


GREAT, BARHINGPL WoopIN 


GREENFI ELD. _F 
property. FRED L TS BURNT AM 


HAMILTON and \ Wenham, P. 
ham Depot. 


L. E. “1BBY 


JAMES O’BRIEN 
LEOMINSTER 
_m ONATHAN MAY 


MARBLEHEAD __ 
GARDNER R. HATHAWAY 


MONTEREY, Berkshire e Co. 
NEWTONS, all ¥ fhe. 
S.& F. RDMANDS 


LEE 


A. L. WALKER 
MAGNOLIA 


Devonshire St. 


NORTHAMPTON | 
OLIVER WALKER & SON 


PITTSFIELD 
FRANK RUSSELL & CO 


ROCKPORT 
JASON GILES, The Headlands 


SALEM 
WM. S. FELTON & CO. 
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The Outlook List of Trustworthy Real Estate Agents 


MASSACHUSETTS 
SHARON. Boston ie E Old South 
Building. _JOH A. BOWMAN 


STOCKBRIDGE 
DANIEL B. FENN, Elm St. 


VINEYARD HAVEN Land West Cho 
Summer Homes torent. C. S. NORT ‘ON 


VINEYARD HAVEN and West Chop. 
WALTER H. RENEAR 


WESTON and Viginity. Boston Office, 809 
Tremont Bldg. TRAIN & JENNISON 


WINTHROP 
LYMAN S. MESTON 


WORCESTER and vi vicinit 


CHARLES L. GATES 


MINNESOTA 


yuncus FALLS. Real Estate and Farm 
Loan CH ARLES WRIGHT CO. 


MINN EAPOLIS. F Farm Lands and Cit 
Property. FRANKLIN BENNE 


ST. PAUL 





FULLER & ROBBINS 
NEBRASKA 
OMAHA 
JOHN N. HASKELL, 914 N. Y. Life Bldg. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DUBLIN 
HENRY D. ALLISON 








LISBON 
P WOOLSON & CLOUGH 


LITTLETON and Bet Bethlehem om prope! ine 


a dae and Sum- 
. STINSON 


MANCHESTER. N. N.H 
mer Home2sa specialty. V WM.H 


PETERBORO 
Cc. H. KNIGHT 
PORTEMOUTE, I. Seashore Pro 
BUTLER & "MARSH ‘LL 
WHITEFIELD _ 
W. H. BAILEY 


HENRY L. EMERSON 


NEW JERSE = 
ATLANTIC HIG AND 
OMAS , EMERY 


ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS 
- MOREHOUSE 


BERNARDSVILLE. New York (main 
office, 16 E. 60th St. POST & REES 


BLOOMFIELD 
PETER J. QUINN, 24 Broad St. 


BOONTON, Morris and Passaic Counties 
Country Property a specialty. J. L. BROWN 


BOUND BROOK. In New York at 62 
William St. THOMAS D. VAN SYCKEL 


BURLINGTON. Delaware River Front 
Country Seats, Farms. A. W. DRESSER 


CHARLES MANLEY 


New York Office 
* DILLINGHAM 


N. Y. Office 141 Broad- 
E. E. SLOCUM 


WILTON 





CHATHAM 


ENGLEWOOD. Ne 
Nassau St. E. C 
GLEN RIDGE. 
way. 


HACKENSACK 


ROMEY 
LAKEWoa N & DEMAREST 


WALTER R. BYNNER 


MONTOLARE. “12 Crawford Block. 
. M. CRAWLEY & BROS, 


788 Broad St 
FR 


NEWARK. . 
ANKLIN F. MAYO 





NEW JERSEY 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
PAUL F. WILLIAMS, 349 George St. 


NEWTON 
OLIVER W. COOKE 


NUTLEY 
Miss ANNIE L. VAN WINKLE 


OCEAN CITY 
MASSEY & EDWARDS 


PLAINFIELD. _N. Y. office Room 353, 
Produce Ex. ARMSTRONG MULFORD 


POINT PLEASANT 
A. O. S. HAVENS 


RED BANK 
WM. A. HOPPING 


Real Kone. 
. POTTER 


SPRING LAKE. R 


TOMS RIVER _ 
E. REED YODER 


UPPER MONTOL ATE 
IDEON M. DEWITT 


NEW YORK CITY 
High Class Residence and Investment _Prop- 
erty aspecialty. 16 E. 60th. POST & REESE 


31 Nassau St. ; 932 Eighth Ave. 
JOSEPH P. DAY 


NEW YORK 
ALTAMONT 
SCHUYLER C. PHILLIPS 


AMAGANSETT, L. L, I. 
W. M. TERRY 








AMITYVILLE 
S. B. GRIFFEN 


BABYLON and West Is lip 
JE REMIAH ROBBINS 


BALLSTON SPA. | Country Py 
pare ol ___WEST & K Zz 


BUFFALO 
Nase C. BOWEN, 936 Ellicott Square 


BUFFALO 
S. S. KINGSLEY, 49 Niagara St. 


CAPE VINCENT 
E, C. KELSEY 


‘Town and, Coun 
Cc. M 


GAsENOvEA. 
Estate. . STA 


Real 
LEY 
CLAYTON, Thousand Islands. 

FRANK’ L. HALL 


COLD SPRING HARBOR. Also 570 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. WILLIAM E. JONES 


DEPOSIT 
ALBERT R. VAIL 


In_N. Y. at 15 Cort- 
__ JO 


aes FERRY. | 
land S HN L. TRAVIS 


EAST HAMPTON 
JO OSEPH S. OSBORNE 


ELLENVILLE 
U.L& E t. N. TERWILLIGER 


FAR ROCKAWAY 
A. C. HAYNES 


GARDEN CITY, 1. L. I. 
_ GEO. L. HUBBELL 


GLENS FALLS. Vill: e, Farm, and Lake- 
side Property. WARRI REALTY CO. 
GRANVILLE 


E. E. PAUL 


GREENPORT. Suff,. Co. Long Is- 
ree RELVES BARTL ELT 


HORNELLSVILLE 
Cc. B. WINDSOR 


Catskill M Memin Cot 
N. GRA 


HUNTER. 
‘AM 





NEW YORK 


HUNTINGTON, L. I. 
___ JOSEPH IRWIN 


HUNTINGTON, L. } L. I. 
___WARD & WARD 


Furnished Co’ 
C. T. SMITH 


ISLIP, L. I. 


ITHACA 
GEORGE S. TARBELL 


LAKE PLACID 
P. E. LEWIS 


LARCHMONT. Westchester Co. Estate. 
7 E,42dSt.,N.Y. FLINT REALTY Co. 


LIBERTY 
WILLIAM B. HAND 


MAMARONECK 
CHAS. BROOKES 


MILLBROOK 
ELIJAH T. RUSSELL 


MILLBROOK 
H. J. SMITH 


MILLERTON __ 
COL CARD 


MONTIONELA, i 


McLAU ain’ Bs 8 Os. 


MOUNT VERNON | 
COOLEY & WEST, Inc. 


NEW PALTZ 
ELTING HARP 


NEW ROCH 
JAMESF. FITZPATRICK, 262 Main St. 


NORTHPORT, LL 
HENRY S. MOTT 


NYACK. re York City Office 50 Pine. 
F.R. CRUIKSHANK & CO. 
OSSINING 
_FRANK E, FOSHAY 
PEEKSKILL 
BARGER & aes 934 South St. 
PLATTSBURG.. Cl Real 
Estate. CHARLES 3 He ModiE 


PORT CHESTER» 
BERRY & CO. 


PORT CHESTER | 
HARVEY CLARK 


PORT CHESTER 
THE LAND & IMPROVEMENT co. 


PORT HENRY 
C, A. NEIDE 


ROCHESTER 
ALLEN BROS., 708-712 Powers Bldg. 


ROCHESTER. C. F. GARFIELD 
REAL ESTATE CO., 1 Exchange St. 


SAG HARBOR 
WILLIAM C. GREENE 


SARANAC LAKE 
GEO. V. W. DURYEE 


SARANAC LAKE 
W. F. ROBERTS 


SARATOGA SPRIN GS 
LESTER BROTH THERS, 377 Broadway 


SAYVILLE, L. ae 
J. S. S. EDWARDS & SON 


SHELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS 
RALPH G. DUVALL 


KELLY 


SOUTHAMPTON 
W. D. VAN BRUNT 
STAMFORD 


L, J. CHAMPLIN 


SODUS 
& KELLY 
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NEW YORK 
SYRACUSE 
L. A. WORDE N 113 Marshall ‘St. 


TA Bey TOWN. Hud Hedeos River Property. 
H. W. NICHOLS, N. Y. Office,7 E.42d 5 


1000 ISLAND PARK. pene Island Park 
property a specialty. oO. GREEN 


TUPPER LAKE _ 
FRANCIS H. SLATER 


) go County 


UNADILLA, 
JE ME E 


SEACORD 
NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE 
. J. LYMAN 


CHARLOTTE __ 
F. C. ABBOTT & CO. 


TRYON 


THOMAS C. MILLS 





PENNSYLVANIA 
KANE 
LEMUEL DAVIS, 225 Greeves St. 


ROSEMONT 
H. S. STILLWAGON 


STROUDSBURG, Mengse Co., Pocono 
Mts., Delaware Water Gap. W. A. SHAFER 





RHODE ISLAND 
NARRAGANSETT FE IER 
- HERBERT CASWELL 


NEWPORT and Jam Jamestown. Offices 
both places. . OYD. TAYLOR 


WESTERLY and a Wate Hill. 
ANK W. COY 
AIKEN 
REAL ESTATE AND FIDELITY CO. 
COLUMBIA 
WALKER, RAVENEL & CO. 
GREENVILLE 
WM. GOLDSMITH, Jr. 


TENNESSEE 
COLUMBIA 





A. L. BLOCKER 
TEXAS 
SAN ANTONIO. Papches and Farms. 
E. B. CHANDLER 





VERMONT 
BARRE 
The F. B. Cate Real Estate Agency 


BENNINGTON 
CHAS. N. POWERS 


BRANDON 
S. W. JONES 


BRATTLEBORO 
S. W. EDGETT & CO. 
BURLINGTON 
REYNOLDS REAL ESTATE CO. 


MANCHESTER 
W. B. EDGERTON 


MIDDLEBURY 
NORMAN S. FOOTE 
NEWPORT 
ROOT & BLANCHARD 
RUTLAND 
F. A. FIELD 


ST. ALBANS 
Cc. G. AUSTIN & SONS 
v IRCGINIA 


ALES ANDRIA 
M. HARLOW & CO., 


119 S. Fairfax St. 


COVINGTON 
W. S. FRIEND 


LYNCHBURG v= 
WALKER & MOSBY 





VIRGINIA 
NEWPORT NEWS 
J. E. WARREN 


ponass+ City Property, Farms, Tim- 
ber. JOS. R IVE Es 5 & CO., 143 Plume St. 


NORFOLK 
ABBOTT TTORRIS IS & CO., 37 Atlantic St. 


PETERSBURG 
. EGERTON, Tabb St. 


Virginia Farms. Lar, est 
_CASSELMAN & 


VIENNA (Fairfax. County) 
CHAPLES HINE 


WYTHEY ILLE. SOUTHWESTERN 
VIRGINIA LAND AGENCY 


WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLESTON 
JOHN L. THORNHILL 


WHEELING 
GUNDLING & NOHILLY 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 
FAMILY OF FOUR y2", 3m 


Cottage or House for July and Augu —~ 
High altitude; dry air; near fishing, 

ing, oad bathing. a rent, within 
four hours N. Y. 6,931, Outlook. 


RICHMOND. 
list in the State. 














FOR SALE OR TO RENT 


CALIFORNIA 


OS ANGELES. — Non-resident 
owners should consult me freely 
about their holdings in this vicinity. ‘Tourists 
are cordially invited to call. T. 5. n, 
Jr.. 402-404 Byrne Bldg., Los Angeles. 


CUBA 











CONNECTICUT 


AY pees te Conn.—112 miles from 
NewYork ;8-room tarmhouse, partly fur- 
ished ; gable ; ice sv epetas garden p ned 
in nine miles from station. 
oma E . Bell, 26 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


IDAHO 
For DESIRABLE HOMES, 
Orchards, and Irrigated Lands 


adaress C. E. BRAINARD, Payette, Idaho. 
MAINE 


Be Beat Camden, Me. Fumished 


12 ta and bath. Fine view. “so od 
season. O. F. PAYSON, Camden, Me. 


be : e@ Elizabeth, 4 miles from Portland, 
or season, 2 farm houses, 15 m n. walk to 























ocean, well-furnished 8 and 10 rooms onch a 


ortiand. 


Casco Bay, Me. 


Furnished 6-room fogs 4 good gleeping 


laces. Flowers. 
.S.& E.G. Vaiil, 


stables, piazzas, fire 
ice, telephone free. 





rooms, open fireplace location 
on best point in Bay, _— of fish, lgbsters, 
and clams, fine booting. 4 hou peta de from 
Portland 2 gtaueer 50 for 

L. H. SPAULD NG: Lowell. Mass. 


CASTINE, ME.—Penobscot Bay 


Furnished cottage for rent, 10 rooms and 
bath, large open fireplace ; shady lawn; gas 
and all modern improvements. Apply to 

W. A. WALKER, Megr., Acadian Hotel. 


Heron Island, Maine 


FOR SALE oR RENT 
Furnished cottage, five rooms, & qpen fire- 
place, wide veranda, ocean and woods ; ideal ; 
terms oO. 
141 iit St., Telephone 50 Main, Boston. 











Cuban Lands For Sale oie 


Tracts, for development companies. Write 
for literature. ‘THe Cusan CoLoniat Lanp 
Company, Port Huron, Mich. 


CONNECTICUT 


Ideal Summer Homes on the 


Connecticut River 

At EAST HADDAM, CONN. 
Two houses, adjoining property (7 and 9 
rooms), are newly painted, , and in 
fine condition. Abundant shade, lawn, ’ flowers, 

len. Sharming views from verani 
“very attraction for summer pleasure— boat- 
g:_ near stores, ee and post 
nfurnished ; or 


OLD 
140 Boylston gk y toy Mass. 


$2,000 


buys a nice little farm of 21 acres about 
2 miles from this city. Coz ay liegt little pause of 
6 rooms. arns. Good we Superb view 
of 15 to 20 miles, river and hills. 

WALTER C. JONES, Middietown, Conn. 











| een ee ME. — Fur- 
nished cottages aoeey located, rang- 
ing from $550 to $950 for season. State 
requirements and _ receive architects’ plans 
with photos and fullest particulars. PRosPER 

. SENAT, Kennebunkport, Me 


GOOD SALMON FISHING 
At LAKE SEBAGO, MAINE 
Cottage for sale, $1,200. Seven rooms, stone 
fireplace in living room, spritig water in kit- 
chen. Delightful surroundings ; easily acces- 
sible. Also 15 acres of excellent cottage lots. 
O. S., 692 Congress St.. Portland. Maine. 


Portsmouth Harbor 


Several desirable modern cottages of nine 
to fourteen rooms and bath ; beautifully situ- 
ated on the ocean-side in a region fmely 
wooded and diversified. Address 
S. E. JENNISON, Agt., Kittery Point. Me. 


ORR’S ISLAND, MAINE 


TO LET, fully furnished, large cot- 
tage, ll rooms, ow to the shore; modern 














Fer Rent, furnished cottage, seven rooms 
and bath, piano, July and August ; shade ; 
convenient to tro ey and shore; eigh 
utes from Grand Central. Prin. 

E. THOMPSON, Norwalk, hy 


Near SHARON, CONN. 


TO LET 
fully farnished ; 


nin. 





A. charming residence ; 
modern plumbing ; hot and cold water; bath : 
toilet ; stately trces; fine lawns; pure spring 
water: gardens planted ; very reasonable. 
Inquire of DR. AVERY, 16 Hancock St., 
Brooklyn. 


n Beautiful Sharon.— Furnished mod- 

ern Cottage to rent for the summer. Ideal 
place for small family; six rooms, run- 
ning water, electric light; short walk to li- 
brary, post-office, c arth, Write for particu- 
lars. GEO. M. MARCKRES, Sharon, Ct. 








co $350 . Apply toC. P, Purnam, 


63 p- o, St., Boston, Mass. 


PROUTS NECK ,7°, 


3 cottages, » artistically fernished, 2 bathrooms. 

Ocean front, woods behind. Also island on 

Kennebeck near Bath. Write for booklet. 
HUR B. HOMER, Quincy, Mass. 


GEA RSPORT by the Sea. Surrounded 
by the “* blue encircling hills ’”’ of Ilseboro. 
Private residence to rent,fully furnished,seyen 
rooms, open fires, piazzas, stable, beautiful 
shade trees. Magnificent ocean view. 

for season. Six-room furnis cottage on 
the shore for $85. M. A. O., Searsport, " 


FOR RENT, COTTAGE AT 


SOUTH WEST HARBOR, MAINE 


Nine rooms and bath, furnished for house- 
keeping. Central! locate For partic 
write Capt. THOS. CLARK, State House, 
Augusta, Maine, 
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MAINE 


MINNESOTA 





NEW YORK CITY 





YORK HARBOR, ME. 


Elegant residence, twenty poome, floors 
and finish hard woods, electric lights, running 
water, steam heat, many set bowls, open 
plumbin , two safes a in ; stable and gar- 

genuine, fete eman’s country resi- 
Send f for i illustrated circular. 
AVIS, Portland, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst. Mass. 


Furnished House to Rent for Summer 


11 rooms, laundry, sanitary plumbing, mod- 
ern conveniences, hardw floors, 3 open 
Sseplaces porch 70x9 ft. on east and north 
sides. About one acre with garden; golf 
course within five minutes’ walk ; fine breezy. 
dry situation with extensive outlook and 
attractive surroundings. ‘Two trolley lines 
each five minutes distant 

A. L. KIMBALL, Amherst, Mass. 


=." 











bf CAPE 
Provincetown “con 
FURNISHED SUMMER HOMES 
on the shore in this oy uaint and _~ old town 
at the tip end of the Cape. Sea bathing, 
boating, fishing, etc. Rents for the season 
$250. ive to eight rooms. For par- 
feulars write to 
E. P. SEAVER, Provincetown, Mass. 





To Let—Conpfortabl 
Cape Cod appointed cotta — ~ 4 
chambers, bathroom, trunk room. a-'~ 
fine ; delightful views. 2,371, The Outlook. 


FARM INVESTMENT 


$20,000 and upwards net, annual 
a ~ for many years from 
t 1,200 acre farm. 


58 miles pact of Minneapolis, Minn., under 
the very highest state of cultivation for forty 
years by owner, who sells on account of old 
age. Growing crops will be included in the 
purchase, with a large amount of live stock, 
tools, machinery. wagons, horses, etc. Stone 

ouse, five large barns and granary, in the 
most Ricturesque portion of Minnesota. Will 
send details upon m application. Price $72 per 
acre. LLER 

330 Lumber PY en Minn. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HITE MOUNTAINS, Conway. 
For Sale or Rent Furnished 
house, twelve rooms; beautiful wn and 
shade. High elevation; fine view of mountains. 
One mile to station. Address 6,665, Outlook. 


DUBLIN, N. H. 


FURNISHED COTTAGE to rent 
forsummer season. Six bedrooms ; bathroom 
with open plumbing; hot and cold water; 
stationary wash tubs. Elevation 1,500 feet; 
near village, lake, ant q house: Rent 
moderate. P o T. Room 1,202, 
Mutual Life Apply 8 New York Fake 














LOTS in BEAUTIFUL 
FLATBUSH 


A suburban section of Brooklyn, Prices 
low on jastall ment lan. Twenty minutes to 
New. York fia; NEW YORK & 


PCATBOSE, FALTY. CO., Inc., 178 
Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
FOR RENT 


In the Adirondacks 


on Shores of the 


Upper Saranac Lake, New York 


Several vey ¢ desirable cottagés and camps. 
oy furni and equipped, at $1,000 

500 for season. These properties are tng 
feally logetes ss and within easy distance of the 
famous c Inn. For ind particulars 
apply to HERBERT A. GILL, 612 Four- 
teenth Street, N.W. chines ’D. C. 


ADIRON DACKS 


you want a cottage, a camp, a 
site, or forest lands, near Paul Bae me 
nac Lake, or Lake Pacis, appl to the Real 
Estate Agent at Peranac La 2 A 

WILLIAM Ke ‘ROBERTS. 














Bargains in Summer Homes 
and FARMS in New Hampshire. 
Prices from FRto $e ,600. Well located. Easy 
terms. OWN, Candia, N. H. 





Most attractive lots for summer residences, 
highest point on 


NANTUCKET ISLAND 


between Siasconset village and San- 
koty lighthouse. Easy terms. Apply 
J. C. STIRLING, Rockville. Cae 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 


A large Sempisped cottage nea near the water to 
rent, $175, ress J BERNETHY, 
185 Lincoln — Brookiyns N.Y 


FURNISHED COTTAGES 
To rent for the summer in Pittsfield, 
Mass., and vicinity. Cagies villa sites for 
sale near Country Club and other locations, 
FRANK RussgELt & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Beautiful Suburban Residence 


TO LEASE. Owner, going away. 
Colonial house recently built, first-class in 
every respect, with finely appointed grounds. 

ghily —ocean and landscape view unsur- 

passed Ideal location in most select neigh- 

ood of one of Boston’s most beautiful 

— urrounded only by beautifu 

estates. Four minutes to steam and electric 
cars, Fifteen minutes to Boston. ma. 

family preferred. Price $1,200. Address 

A, H. DOBLE, Quincy, Mass. 


SHEFFIELD VILLAGE 
BERKSHIRE HILLS 

New, furnished Howes to rent, 8rooms. In- 

quire A. F. HOWES, Sheffield, Mass. 


FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Illustrated circular free upon receipt of address 
P, F. LELaNnp, 21 Minot Bldg., Boston, Mass, 




















MICHIGAN 


1093-4cB= FARM FOR SALE, 
in the Michigan Fyuis Belt. 
Perfect title. Fertile soil, l buildin 8. 
wo hours by rail from Gran Rapids, Mich. 
tree hours from Chicago. $75 per acre. 
WILL W. FISHER, Watervliet, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 
FOR SALE HALF A DOZEN 


improved farms 
Contral Minnesota. WM. me what you 


can CARS 











NEW JERSEY 


SARANAC LAKE 


In the Adirondacks 


Furnished Cottages for rent. 
Camps and Camp Sites. 
GEO. V. W. DURYEE, Bank Building 





or Sale or Rent—-ENGLEWOOD, 
N. J.—New house, just completed, best 
residential section, 11 rooms, latest improve- 
ments,electricity, hardwood finish throughout. 
Rent $75 month.’ A. M. J., Highwood, N. J. 


Cottage, well furnished 





ADIRONDACKS For wr Rent, Sea- 


THE AUCHINCLOSS ‘COPTAGES 
Near the Stevens xj and 
mosee etane. 

STEVENS, PRE or JOHN 
CHINCLOSS rr & Paci St 





Lake Hopatcong, N. J. %acco 


1 0 feet above sea level. Two hours from 

y Lackawanna. Four sleeping rooms. 

we hosts. June Pr felgsi00, August $125. 
JAMES L. GRIGGS merville, N. J. 


MADISON, N. J. 
FOR RENT — Furnished Cottage 
for summer or by the year. All modern im- 
provements; two acres of ground. For fur- 
ther paytiguiars apply 

ournal Office. Elizabeth. N. J. 


For July and August 


A furnished house of eleven rooms, with 
bath and electric lights; large piazza, screen- 
ed; grounds about two acres, including lawn, 
garden, orchard, small fruits ; chickens fur- 
2 fresh eggs. Three minutes’ walk h 

. Station ; an hour to city. Addre 
i ‘& MASON, P. O. Box, Metuchen, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
210 WALNUT STREET 

To rent furnished or unfurnished 

for long term or short. In a very desirable 

locality 15 minutes’ walk from station. Mod- 

ern house with all conveniences and attract- 

ive. Ten rooms. 


Mantsiair, N. “J.—House ten rooms; 
handsomely furnished ; modern improve- 
ments; large shady grounds : unlimited tele- 
phone; five minutes from. 8 station. Rent for 
season. Address61 Elm S 


OINT PLEASANT,N.J. Between 
ocean and beautiful Manasquan River ; 
safe boating. To rent for long season. spacious 
—Tom. three to six rooms, new paper. 

bing, and furniture, private porches, all 
conveniences. $125 to $175. Also entire houses. 
Apply M. LamsBerton. Point Pleasant. N. J. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ROOKLYN, N. Y. Furnished mod- 
ern house ; hill section ; quiet street ; near 


























t 
) A, = bo. Mint 





THE GLADES, Blue Point, L. 1. 


Several beautiful homes of sine nine to eleven 
rooms for sale on moderate terms. Houses 

new, have modern plumbing. hardwood finish, 
electric lights ts, large pia: plagues zas. laund dry, etc. Sur- 
rounded by large shade trees, lawns, hedges, 
and with fine view of Great South Bay. Seven 


minutes’ walk from depot. 
000, ill haw for mee to prospective 
urchaser. Send kle 

ONRO & Mn Blue Point, L.L.. N.Y. 


East Hampton 
Long Island 


To rent, yy cottage on Dunes be- 
tween Georgica La ke and ocean. Sitting 
room, dining room, > pest room with bath, etc., 
pantry (hot and gold id water) and kitchen on 
ground floor; 4 bedrooms, one maid’s bed- 
room, bath, etc., on second oor ; 2 open fire- 
places, piazza on 3 sides of house. events’ 
annex with 2 rooms, laundry and bath. Stable, 
3 box, 1 single stall, coachman’s room. Arte- 
sian well water. Surf bathing and sailing at 
doors. O mosquitoes. Address 

R. Heser Newron, East Hampton, N. Y. 


) ag ot SALE, summer home, Libesty, 


Price $5,000 to 











elevated station. Family abroad for_year. 
oderate rent. Address (9 Downing St. 


4 ven Co., cod. York. af ouse,| “4 
an acres of groun inc t 
vehicles, etc., fos a WO6LS urni eg 


Madison Ave., Jersey City, N ede 
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NEW YORK 





NEW YORK 
T | 
Lake George mans "private’ state, 


eleven rooms, at $300.00; seven rooms at 
250.00 ; com Netely furnished, save blankets, 
men, and silver. Three-fourths mile shore 
line, camping sites, fine sandy bathing beach 
orchards, rowboat with each cottage. Wou 
prefer families with —-. For particulars 
or to arrange tor, visit a 
“ARC ” Huletts, ‘Wash. Co., N. ¥. 





A Cottage for Rent or Sale at 


LAKE PLACID 


Situated on Signal Hill overlooking Hebe 
Placid and Mirror Lake. nsurpas: 
and mountain view. Four rooms bath, 
open, grate: completely See for house- 
epin 1azza ; plenty of groun 

€i EWie net: Lake Pasa, NY, 


QAMODEL SWETT OF LONG IS- 

D. REAL ESTATE. ALL 
KINDS-ALL OVER. yomnauartens : 
Huntington, Long Island, N. Y 


North Shore of Long Island 


Attractive pipce on shore of Long 
Island Sound to rent for summer. 
Cottage is fully furnished : has open plumb- 
ing ; stands on w d bluff over rlooking the 
water; located in rivate ark near other 
cottages. Dining Club, Yacht Club, bathin 
etc. Rent $500. References required. Sale 
price $8,000. Address 6,861, Outlook. 


TO RENT 


During the months of July and August, and 
a part of September, if necessary, ten-room 
cottage, completely furnished ; all improve- 
ments, telephone, large piazza, ‘lawn, garden, 
high ground, fine view. On one of the most 
beautiful streets of Ossining-on-Hud- 
son. dress Harrison. A, CORNELL, 
Agent, Ossining, N. Y 

















en: HOUSE with garden to pont, 
furnished. Attractive suburb, fifteen 

minutes from Long Island City. $70 monthly. 

Address X,Richmond Hill,LongIsland,N. 





To Rent during July & August 

Nicely furnished twelve-room house 
North Broadway, Yonkers, 200 feet a 4 
Hudson, near trolley, or twelve leases? de- 
lightful ‘walk to station. Very suitable for 
business man desiring to take family to de- 
lightful country pervoundings with all city 
conveniences and continue business in New 
York. 6,885, Outlook. 


30 Years Selling 


COUNTRY 


" PROPERTY ONLY 
. . t 
“clea everywhere, Catal of Bree. 

rs wishing to sell ca ire. write. 
PHILLIPS & & WELLS. 5 Tribune Building, N.Y. 


3, 000 for Sale. Greet s Special 


List,” illustrating pun r the farm 

bargains in New England, New York, New 

jersey, Delaware Maryland, and the South, 

ree. E. A Farm Dept. 67, 150 
tL York. 


al *, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Mt. Pocono, Pa. T®¢,Wi 











Money-making Farms 








RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, R. I. gqrnishs! 


Ocean front ; combines seashore = country. 
Rent or sell; moderate prices. Plans an otos 
of E. B. HALL, 53 State St., Room 629, oo 








TEXAS 


R SALE—Twenty thousand cattle, 
located Western Texas, on leased land, in 
weeding country ; tortune for young man; 
god for net each year on investment. 
rite O. G. YOUNG, Kansas City, Mo. 








VERMONT 
Come to the 


Green Hills of Vermont 
FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, OR PROFIT 
till th 1. 100 farms and vill 

y Lamy bea By ‘iii River Val 

ley. Ask for a you want. Address 

U. P. WEEKS, S. Royalton, Vt. 
d “ 

VERMONT 2:5 2nd Sym, 

values to New Ey England. Send 10c. for cat- 


alogue and map. Reynolds’ Real Estate Co.. 
Desk 5, Burlington, Vt 











WEST VIRCINIA 





Cottages 
To rent or for sale, furnished. 9 bed- 
rooms, running spring water, bath, stationary 
tubs, large verandas, ice, stabling. Rent 
$400 to $500 for fhe os season. For iculars, 
D. W. BOWMAN, Owner. 


pg yOpONO. PA.—To Let, 
furnished 14-room house with 
improvements. Dz. 


M 





Rent for season, 
RWINE, Mt. Pocono, Pa 





Charles Washington’s 


Colonial Home 
For Rent furnished, or Sale 
Foothills Blue Ridge Mts., near Harper’s 
‘erry. 2hours from Washington. —— 
modern im ~~ outbui dings, orchard, 
87 acres ° am ss land. See cut Outlook 
May 26. Son Charlestown, W. Val 
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ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


INDIAN baskets ae curios, Address 
R. Morrison, Hope, Alaska 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


82D St., 48 West, New York City. Desir- 
able accommodations for permanent or tran- 
sient guests. Comfortable house, open all 
summer, near Central Park. Surface and 
elevated cars. Telephone 3,341, Riverside. 

82D St., 126 West, N. Y. City. Rooms and 
board. References. 

WANTED-—Responsible woman to occupy 
flat during summer with teacher. References 
feawiree. Ne Caruthers, 526 Flatbush Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

TEACH ER wishes to correspond with lady 
teachers who are seeking the rest and quiet a 
a summer camp in the mountains ay 3 ee 
where there are modern conveniences, ting, 
fishing, ovimanne. and a wholesome table. 
B $6 to $10 JA week. ummer 
Camp, 7; 952, 

MIDDLE-AGED woman will give pleas- 
ant room and needed service to elderly per- 
son or couple or to semi-invalid after June 18. 
References. Box 712, Denver, Colo. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. lady offers refined 
accommodations to few guests. Excellent 
table. Eight minutes from Erie Station. 
Highest reference. 4,029, Outlook. 

BOARDERS _ wanted; private temily. 
Adiroadecks. Alice Baldwin, Jay. Essex 

‘0 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TELEPHONE business for sale in How 
dessey, for $10,000. Running. Earning mone 

‘ranchise alone worth amount. 4,280, Outlook. 

OLD light manufacturing business for sale. 
Nets $7,200. Mercantile rating. No debts, 
Business increasing. 4,281, Outlook. 

_ COLLEGE graduates—W hat next? Pub- 
lishing business opportunities for those who 
can make moderate investments may be 
learned about by addressing Emerson P, 
Harris, 235 Broadway, New York, 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
$15,000 will buy 30 per cent. interest in an old 
ished col 


goes wi ha 
oeieg blood. min continually 
orders. 4,253, Outlook 


FOR THE HOME 


WE will ‘wed you free our booklet * How 
to Cool a Hot Porch.” Tells how Vuaor 
Porch Shades Fd m1 your porch a summer 
resort—admitting the cool breeze but exclud- 
ing the hot sun. Artistic, waeers roof, 
Cost $2 to $10 to equip your po rite 
for booklet. Hough de sickten, 35 
McKey Blvd., Janesville, Wis. 


HELP WANTED 


Teachers and Covernesses 

THE Hopkiag. Educational. Bureau, 1 
Union uare, New York. Govyernesses, 
teachers; housekeepers for ‘schools, institu- 
tions, families ; companions, tutors, etc., 
wanted immediately. 

WANTED-—Thoroughly competent Ger 
man, nursery pyverness, to care for boy five 
ears old, and later to take a smaller child, 

{rs. ohn Sherwin, Overlook Road, Euclid 

eights, Cleveland, Ohio. 

WANTED— —Primary teacher with full 
Send photo training, for. pm school. 
Send photographs, testimonia ane, rel igion. 

k Box 4, Ridgely, Marylan 
~OOv ERNESS—Young ‘Enelish or Scotch 
woman (Pri of r and edu- 
cation, to take entire chi of two children 
under five years (girls). Eig ht months of 
yong spent on farm near Philade elphia. None 
ut those in good health and with best refer- 
cnepe as_ to character and refinement_need 
reply. Mrs. Zimmermann, Overlook Farm, 
llow Grove, Pennsy vania. 

WANT ED- July bet Ist, an American y 

man. well educated ani refined, on tater aes 
gmpeninn tos: toa young g man residing near New 
stating age, ry expected, 
a full particulars, 4,247, Oudook. 














HELP WANTED 


Teachers and Covernesses 
TEACHERS — We Pyou | successful 
record of 26 years back o! 
ou. Write to-day. 
Pourenn(Sormerly Dison +) EA Bureau), 
No. 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED fifty years. The 
Teachers Agency. ave you Oe ii 
not, do it now. Schermerhorn, 3 E. Mth St., 
N. Y. City. 


Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 


FAMILIES 
hotels in need o 
stenogra} —y at s hel 


and 
matrons, 
Ts, Pmpgmons. 
etc., ad ss Miss Richards, 48 Lloyd Ave., 

Providence. R R. 1. Tutors for summer work. 


Business Situations 
12.00 to $35.00 per week and a 20-year 
gold-filled, warranted watch free. We want 
one representative in every town and city 
a aaverese, take orders, and appoint sub- 
50 per cent. commission and other 
inducements I. big money made and pleasan’ 
clean work ld to advertise at at half 
credit on agents; no money re- 
quired, for we trust you until after delivery, 
giving you 10 to 30 da: Sample 6-inch shear 
sent on receipt of advertising price, 28 cents. 
Al warrant y us; the sainple will 
convince you that you can make $12.00 to 
$35.00 per week on our goods. Exclusive 
territory given with control of sub-agents. 
Answer at once while territory is open. - 
aried ition after you become ex: 7 
The United Shear . Westboro, 


PUBLICITY MANAGERS WANTED 
ON AE RY IN EVERY ST. iO 


igetitetions, schools, 
housekeepers, 


OF  COM- 


the National. Headquarters 
Bosttions~applications from 

P_.-- Me desirin 4 po work. 
any positions to be filled rts of the 
country. Home Bureau, 52 West irty-ninth 
St., New York City. 





THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 








HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


MANAGER for Europe, understanau., 
German and French, $ S 


rapher, $1,000. Clerk, $900. 
usiness Opportunity Co., 1 Union 


SALESMAN wanted to introduce our new 
maps, atlases, and glo! 
nent, and profitable work wi 


or institution. 4,290, Outlook. 


Top 4 ld, 





and school officials ; no experience n 
Liberal terms and exclusive territory ;. samp! 
Hammond & Co., 152 Broadway, 


SILK embroiderers wanted for home work 
on infants’ cashmere sacques and wrappers. 
Stamped trial samples furnished to experi- 

workers on application. 
required, but satisfactory references. Address 
R. R, Barringer. 16 East 13th 

COMPETENT men for correspondence, 
advertising, clerical, technical, and manageri- 
iti Salaries $1,000—$5,000. 


Bureau, 245 Broadway, New York. 
SALES manager, experienced, to direct 
force of traveling men ; good opportunity for 
: salary according to ability. 

Hapgoods, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Teachers and Covernesses 
F LADY (thorough musician) European train- 
ing, teaching advanced piano, harmony, coun- 
terpoint, class singing, wishes comfortable 





in exchange for two or three 
teaching, supervision, or other help. 4,307, 


EXPERIENCED woman teacher, coll 
aduate, desires position in family after J 
‘ompanion, tutor in college preparatory su 
jects. Would travel. Best references. 4,267, 

CORNELL graduate desires summer posi- 
tion as governess or companion. 
and linguist; speaks French. References. 


COLUMBIA Junior, of N. Y. City, honor 
student, Christian, desires to tutor for college 
entrance or other tutoring. -City, country, or 


EXPERIENCED tutor, college graduate, 
8 years instructor in leading boys’ preparato’ 
schools, desires summer en 
refined family. Country preferred. Refer- 
prominent railroad president, 4,279, 


COLLEGE student wants position for 
summer as Companion, tutor, governess, or 
secretary. 4,285, Outlook. 

ENGLISHMAN (27), educated, refined, 
seeks position tutor or secretary ; mathemati- 

i lern scholar; business 
sober, musical, athletic; 
travel ; excellent references. 
broke St., Toronto, Canada. 

COLLEGE young woman wishes summer 


cal, classical, and m 


TUTORING, July-August, by high school 
teacher, young woman, six years’ experience. 
Greek and Latin preferred. 
ool studies if desired, 4,295, 


experienced nursery kinder- 


TEACHER of Normal school and colle 


school would chaperon one or two 
ing July and August. 4,291, Outloo 

GERMAN teacher, domesticated, refined 
woman, French, English, mpeg, Coneenoums- 


1905 college graduate wishes to tutor during 

Competent to operate auto- 
mobile. References. 
, experienced, desires change 
Highest professional and social 
references; supervision in public schools, ot 
Position in State Normal. Salary, $1,200 


KINDERGARTNER, experienced, 
wishes position. Institution, family 


TUTOR, three years’ experience in New 
York since college graduation, o 
mer or fall engagement 


specialist. 4,125, Outlook. 


References. 4,046, Outlook. 


TUTORING—Asb Park 
by collegé voleunen, Hexen 


elpers 


utlook. 


teacher. 4,273, Outloo 


Conn. 
REFINED, obliging youn 


anged. 4,045, Outlook. 
WANTED-—By lady 
ion or entire charge of 


TRAINED nurse who is ex 
ful companion, secretary, an 


reference. 4,293, Outlook. 


References. 4,233, Outlook. 


term. 4,299, Outlook. 


New Haven, Conn. 


as secretary. 
Outlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Teachers and Governesses 
WANTED-—By domestic science gradu- 
ate, position combining teaching and assistant 
to house-mother or matron in private school 


SUMMER home and instruction for chil- 
dren under direction of experienced teachers. 
Excellent opportunities for outdoor life. Ref- 
erences. _— Miss Grace Blanchard, 

ass 


YOUNG university professor will take 
charge_of boys traveling or camp 
ing. Experienced. References. 


DARTMOUTH graduate wants t 
forsummer. Box %, Hanover, N. H 

SUMMER tutoring for college entrance 
Yale Tutoring School, New Haven, C 

COLLEGE graduate, 11 years’ 
ence, desires tutoring July 1 to Sept. 15. 
Would travel. Wife, a normal school gradu- 
ate, would care for children at seaside resort. 


EXPERIENCED teacher would take into 
pleasant home in beautiful New England city 
one or two girls, ten to fourteen, giving care 
and instruction. Highest_references as to 
qualifications, etc. 4,240, Outlook. 


duate. ‘Ten years’ experience. 
, 61 East 91st St., New York. 


Companions and Domestic 


POSITION wanted.—Graduate nurse, mid- 
dle age, healthy, cheerful ; experienced com- 
panion, chaperon, housekeeper. ed 
surroundings important. References. 4,309, 


GENTLEWOMAN, clergyman’s daugh- 
ter, musical, desires position as chaperon to 
girls in boarding school, or companion to 

dy. No objection to traveling. Address 
Lock Box %1, Asbury Park, N. J. 

GENTLEWOMAN desires summer work. 
Country or traveling. Companion to chil- 
dren, invalid, or siderty perean. Experienced 


REFINED New England woman of ex- 
erience desires a position as housekeeper in 
amily or school. Box 294, West Hartford, 


traveling companion to elderly or middle- 
ages woman going abroad. References ex- 
r . 


position as compan- 
child for July and 
August. Reference. 4,269, Outlook. 


sires position. Capable of managi 
during mother’s illness or absence. 


WANTED.—Lady of experience would 
chaperon girls or children for the summer ; 
companion to lady, or mother’s helper. 


Business Situations 

YOUNG business man, exceptional refer- 
ences, will look after house or apartment dur- 
ing summer for room. 4,278, Outlook. 

WANTED -—Position as practical nurse to 
elderly invalid lady. Reference. S. E. M 
121 Prospect St., Ridgewood, N. J 

EXPERIENCED woman wishes to make 
engagement before taking vacation 
aging housekeeper in large schoo 


STENOGRAPHER and typewriter.—A 
young man desires position for summer 
months. Hotel preferred. Can furnish ma- 
chine if desired. Howard Bird, 10 Park St., 


YOUNG lady of refinement desires position 
ell educated, capable. 4,223, 





OHIO_ Improved Chesters. 


liustrated catalogue free. A 
Box 745, Rushville, Ill. 


LIVE STOCK 


raise the best. There are many reasons why 
these white h are superior to all others. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
STODDARD’S Lectures and other books 








MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED-—A summer outing with good 
care for poz. of ten in camp or farm school. 
Must be in Wisconsin or Michigan. Address 
Mrs. Smith, 177 Lake View Ave., Chicago. 

LADY having refined country home will 
take charge of child for summer, References 
exchange ._ Liberal compensation expected. 
Lock Box 334, South Norwalk, Connecticut. 

WRITE to-day to the Page-Davis Co., 
Dept. 32, 99 Wabash Ave., Chicago. You 
can earn $25 to $100 per week by learning 
ad-writing. 

YOUNG lady or gentleman in New York or 
nearby cities to secure patrons for ideal Cats- 
kill trip, thereby paying expenses or receive 
commission. Manager Ideal Trips, 1 High 
St., Warren, Mass. : 

PROTESTANT chaplain wanted.—The 
Craig, Colony for Epileptics, a State chari- 
table institution numbering 1,200 persons, lo- 
cated at Sonyea in Livingston County, in the 
western part of New York State, desires to 
secure a resident Pri chaplain—a 
single man about 30 years of age preferred. 
Wnite Dr. W. P. Spratling, Superintendent, 
Sonyea, N. Y. 

HOMEMAKING a profession—booklet 
on request. Correspondence courses. Food, 
flousesecping. Health, Motherhood. Amer- 
ican School Home Economics, Armour Ave., 
Chicago. 

Our Vacuum Cap when used a few minutes 
each day draws the blood to the scalp, caus- 
Ing free and normal circulation, which stimu- 
iates the hair to a new, healthy growth. Sent 
on trial under rantee. Write for free par- 
ticulars. The Modern Vacuum Cap Co., 572 
Barclay Block, Denver, Colo. 

ARTISTIC, original designs, moderate 
riced book plates. Write for samples. 

uckelmueller, Erie St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

CHILDREN’S recitations, compiled by 
Prof. Paul M, Pearson, Swarthmore College. 
The choicest literature. 40. centsa copy. e 
Speaker, 29 So. 7th St., Philadelphia. 

YOUNG Episcopal clergyman, Virginian, 
would take one to three boys traveling during 
summer for expenses. 428, Outlook. 

MYSTIC Cream is unlike any other toilet 
cream, Quickly cures any skin irritation. 25c. 
by mail. Your address, please, on postal, for 
free sample. Ogden & Shimer, Pharmacists, 
Middletown, N. Y. 

LAMENESS, strams, soreness, etc., can 
be relieved by ‘Arthur & Arthur Liniment. 
An old remedy ; tested and not found want- 
ing. Send 25 cents for a trial bottle. Arthur 
& Arthur, 348 West 12th St., New York. 

40 rolls of poultry wire left, all new, just 
from the ay | 4.31 per 1,000 square feet 
while it lasts. All widths; order now. 3,377, 
Outlook. 


Me CH RELEYS Coun Comin.” vs Mr. 
age’s ain Day rs. Tubbs’s Tele- 
4 25 cts. each. Royalty pl: K, 
BDowell Rice, Worthington Mose 
GREE NHOUSES (portable) for pleasure 
or profit, Price from $50. Freight paid on 
approval. Catalogue free. Premier Mfg. 
orks, St. Johns, Mich. 
SUPERINTENDENT of schools living 
in a beautiful country town in Massachusetts 
will care for four boys during the coming 
oummner. Terms 3 Gftcen to cwenty-Eve coters 
r week, according to the responsibili 
Seoamed. 4,128, Outlook. ” 
FRAMINGHAM Training School for 
Nurses. All interested should send for new 
P ctus. Three year course. Exceptional 
advantages in practical work, Beautiful new 
home for nurses just completed. Address 
Miss A. L. Stewart, Supt., South Framing- 
ham, Mass. 
SUMMER School for the Deaf. Highest 
references. 601 PacificAve. ,AtlanticCity,N.J. 
WANTED Anglicants for admission to 
the Capital City School of Nursing, For 
catalogue apply. to the Se wintens m— ¢ 
urses ashington : 
Washington, D. roi ” — say 








PATENTS AND PATENT 
LAWYERS 


I write Charles. Soot Bit Minto Lite 

sell, write Charles A. t, it 

Bidg., Buffalo. N. Y. oNenk sans 
PROTECT Ral ideas. Send for Invent- 

or’s Primer. ilo B. Stevens & Co., 891 14th 





bought and sold. Book Exchange, Derby, 
mn, 


St., Washington, D. C. Established 1864. 
Branches, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit. 
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OFFICE APPLIANCES 


FURNITURE for office or library. Ask 
for ale ue and wholesale factory prices. 
. Stafford, 261 Wabash Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 


POULTRY AND PET STOCK 


PURE Belgian homing pigeons chea 
Frank Gannon, West Haven —_— ° ” 

THE best dog in the world, the Cocker 
Spaniel ; fine male pups, $25. 00. Year-old 
house-broken dogs at higher prices. Eclipse 
Kennels, Franklin, Pa, 

BEAUTIFUL live cranes, egrets, herons, 
ibis, pelicans, water turkeys, and alligators. 
Immediate deliv oy Charles Denley, Natu- 
ralist, New City, 


RARE AND SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS 


$10,000 to purchase old books of every de- 
scription. Large libraries or small collections. 
Buyers sent anywhere. Niel Morrow Ladd 
Rook Co. (Incorporated), 646-648 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. City. 

















Popular Excursion to Atlantic 


The widespread ularity of the 
famed Seaside City oj Atlantic City 
makes it a Mecca for excursions, and the 
fast hour service operated by the New 
Jersey Central places Atlantic City with- 
in the reach of New Yorkers. The Beach 
itself has untold attractions; its great 
piers and board walk are already thronged 
with the holiday crowds and everything 
is lively and at its best. The New lessee 
Central will run a popular-priced excur- 
sion to Atlantic City on Sunday, June 
17th. Round wip tichem, $2.50, ones —_ 3 
3 Hour Express will leave 
Liberty St., at 8:00 A.m.; the a al train 
does not leave Atlantic City until 7:00 
P.M., affording ample opportunity for 
enjoying an ideal i= 
Before you 
send 





-o on your vacation 
for a copy 0 


Reflections of a 


Rambler 


By ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 


With four illustrations in color by Eugene 








E. Speicher. Sent to any address u 
receipt of five cents to cover postage. _— 
Warner & Swasey Co.. Covenns. Ohio. 
TRAVEL 
The “Land of 
. 9° 
Evangeline” in 


Nova 
Scotia 


The Delightful 
Vacation Land 
America 
Reached by the DOMINION ATLANTIC 

RAILWAY LINE from Boston/“Two 
palatial, twin-screw, nineteen-knot 
steamers, “Prince George’? and 
** Boston,” in service present season. 
PRESENT SAILINGS. Steamer leaves 


Foston Long Wharf (foot State St.), Tues- 
day and Frid ay,2 P.M, 


DAILY SERVICE begins about June 30. 
ONLY 15 HOURS 
FROM BOSTON 


For full information as to sailings, rates, 
etc., also delightfully written guide- books en- 





titled Summer Homes in Nova Scotia ’’ and 
Vacation Days in Nova Scotia,’ mailed 
free, write to 
J. F. MASTERS. New England Supt., 


Long Wharf. Boston, Mass. 





TRAVEL 


TRAVEL 





$75 Special 


Low Rate 


ALASKA 


Steamer 


CITY OF SEATTLE 


Sailing July 20, 1906, Stopping 
at Juneau, Douglas Island, 
Skagway, Muir Glacier, 
Sitka, etc. 


Price includes all expenses from 
Seattle to Alaska and return—11 
days. 

Write at once for particulars. 

Tours for the Yellowstone Park 
and Alaska at frequent intervals 
during the season. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO, 


New York 25 Union Square 
Philadelphia, Boston. Pittsburg, Chicago, etc. 


Vacation 3. Mountains |= 


of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware 
Counties, N. Y., on the 
New York, Ontario and Western Ry. 

If you are seeking a SUMMER HOME 
for your family in a region of absolute 

HEALTH AT MODERATE COST, 
2,000 feet above the sea, with pure air, pure 
water, pure milk, no malaria or mosquitoes, 
and within Three Hours’ Ride from New 

York—a country heartily recommended by 
bmn send 9 cents for postage to 
the undersigned, or call and get free. a zt offices 
petow the SUPERB ied H LUSTRATED 

_ he SUMMER OMES,” re 135 
oe It gives a list di van 1,000 Hotels, 
arms and Boarding Houses, with their loca: 

tion, rates of board, facilities, attractions, &c. 
Vacation Bureau at 425 Broa y, N. Y. 

IN NEW YORK—lM41, 5 bss 1789 Broad- 
way,45 adhe “. 19 Park Place, 287 4th Ave. . 
245 Columbus Ave., Ave., 105 West 
125th St., 182 5th Ave. ‘Ticket offices, Franklin 
and West 42d St. ferries. 

IN BROOKLYN—4 Court St., 479 No- 
390 Broadway ; 


C. ANDERSON, 
Traffic Manager, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 


TRAVEL 


The moet delightful summer trip. NOR- 
WAY RTH CAPE, SvEee: 
and RUSSTA. Weeks of leisurely travel b y 
steamerand carriage. Sail June 21 and July 
The most delightful ofall trips. A 
THE ORL Japan China, 
Philippines, a ee n, Burmah, 
| ee “ears ee Turkey, 
Greece. Bo 





strand Ave., cor. Macon St.; 
Eagle Office. 





Full ao ne bag of 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
14 Beacon St.. Boston, Mass. 


Virginia 
Mountain 
Resorts 


And Summer Homes in 
High Altitudes on 


CHESAPEAKE & 
OHIO RAILWAY 


FAMED FOR ITS SCENERY 
Virginia Hot Springs, 
Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs, 
Warm Springs, Healing Springs, 
Rockbridge Alum Springs, 
Old Sweet Springs, Sweet Chalybeate 

ome rings,Natural Bridge, Red Sulphur 


Sprin Salt Sulphur Springs, fhe 
A loghony Health and Rest 


esort, 
Cold Sulphur Springs, Bath Alum 
Mount Elli Springs, 


Springs, 

rod Hall, Millboro, etc. 
Stop-over_ privil at White Sulphur 

Ae te and at Covington, Va., for Virginia 
fucerpien Tickets, Pamphlets and Summer 

Homes Folders at ticket of ofes of py 
Ohio Railway and es of 

connecting 5 lines throughout t the United $ States 


H. W. FULLER 
General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 


Cool but not Cold 
70 degrees in the shade 
This is about the 
average temperature of 


ST. JOHN 


New Brunswick 
DURING JULY and AUGUST 


Fishing and Camping and other at- 
tractions in this ideal summer land. 
See Ad in Special May and June issues. 
Weis the NEW BRUNSWICK 

OURIST ASSOCIATION 
St. John, N. B. 
for literature and information. 
Please mention this Magazine. 


Standen xe: 


Scenic tour of Switzerland, Germany, Italian 
kes, etc., under uidance of artist traveler. 
ndon, ris, Berlin, Dresden, Munich, 

Nuremberg, Ten Swiss Passes, Mont Blanc, 

Matterhorn. Only two vacancies now it. 

CHARLES ROLLINSON, 203 Broadway. 


EUROPE S:3,.2 $250 
mente fom 
ur. 
tr mie qgeot. C Choice of routes. Parties 
t 
Rev DPE MPLE, “Watertown Q. Mass. 














635 Fine Arts Bldg.. Chicago. I: 
A Year in Europe (s7"7|§ 


France, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy. Winter at Florence in comfort- 
able American home. Opportunity to study 
art and languages. Address 6,682, Outlook. 





gf i our summer vacation with me, 

mping ¢ Out in the Yellowstone 

Nat'l Park and the Teton Mountains, 

Wyo. The best way. The inexpensive way. 

Fifth season. Two limited parties. ’ wom 
Rev. R. C. BRYANT, Rockford, I 
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— 








OPENS JUNE 16th, a. 
Beautiful Mountain Resort of the Alleghenies 
Modern hotel in equipment and operation. Golf, tennis, bowling, horseback riding. 
Home of the famous Bedford Waters for stomach, liver, gouty, and nervous troubles. 
Beautiful Swimming Pool and Baths. Swimming master, riding master, masseur, 
masseuse in their several departments. Open air concerts. Address 
H. M. WING, Assistant Manager, Bedford Springs, Penna. 


Reached by the Pennsylvania Railroad and Connections 














Stet 











Hotel Marion 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Delightfully situated on the west side 
Beautiful scenery, charming walks, drives 
etc. Greatly improved by new owners. 
Many private baths are added. Newly 
furnished and decorated. Rooms single 
and en suite with baths. A modern hotel 
throughout. Half-mile water frontage 
Livery, well equipped. Accommodations 
for automobiles. Rowboats and launches 
always in readiness. Write for informa- 
tion. JOSEPH-H. MARVEL. 








THE SAVOY 
Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. 7. 


S. M. HANLEY, Manager and Proprietor. 


Directly on the beach in the most beautiful residence 
section of the city. Every room has an open ocean 
view. Dining room overlogks ocean from three 
sides. Hot and cold running water in all bedrooms. 
Rooms single and en suite, with baths. Hot and 
cold salt, as well as artesian, water in public and 
private baths. Elevator to street level. Sun 
parlors. Electric plant. Steam heat. Most com- 
fortable, up-to-date house. Large rooms. Table 
unequaled. Golf privileges. New Steel Pier 3 
minutes’ walk from The Savoy. 
Send for Booklet. Address as above. 





Tue Soutu Sipe Porcu 
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For full 
tcomb Co., 25 Union 





N. Y. to Yarmouth, Round Trip, $25. 


INCLUDING MEALS AND CABIN BERTH ON STEAMER. Staterooms 
from $2.00 upward, according to location. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


A DIRECT SERVICE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, YARMOUTH, and HALIFAX 


By the Dominion Atlantic Railway’s 
SAILING FROM PIER 6, MARTINS STORES, BROOKLYN, N. Y., 2 P.M., BI-WEEKLY, BEGINNING JUNE 23d 


to 


te” SEND FOR SAILING LIST 


Su; 


Halifax, Round Trip, $32 


Rooms de luxe, rates on application. 


ve iculars and tickets apply to Thomas Cook & Son, 245 and 1185 Broadway, and 649 Madison Ave.;: 


uare West: or Munson Steamship Line, General Agents, Beaver Building, New York. 


THE LAND OF 
EVANGELINE 


tb Twin-Screw S. S. Prince Arthur 
Yarmouth, thence by rail to Halifax. 


Raymond & 








Popular Plant Line 
THE MARITIME PROVINCES 


The Great Summer Tourist Route 


Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday sailings from Boston to 
Halifax, Hawkesbury, Charlottetown, Sydney, and Baddeck 


during the season of pleasure travel. 


steamers having splendid passenger accommodation. 


board. Magnificent scenery. 


Gems,” etc. 


A. W. PERRY, General Manager, Commercial Wharf, Boston 


Best trout and salmon fishing. 
Send stamp for beautifully illustrated booklet “‘ Canadian 





Staunch, up-to-date 
Cheap 


135 West 





English 
LUNCHEON AND TEA BASKETS 


Fitted complete, for Picnics, 
Travellers, and Yachting 


lewis & @onceR, 


130 and 132 West 42d Street and 


41st Street, New York 














TRAVEL | 
me - TRAVEL 


Leisure—Culture—Educ — 





vor) Worry SECURES k Recreation 
ic onfusion u Guidance 


f I orado Taft, Artist. 
Among rof. M. V. O’Shea, Educator. 

{ H. H. Powers, ‘Art Critic. 
ee a LDF: C. E, Shelton, College Prest. 
Congenial companionship is the foremost 

consideration in travel. 


To England June 13th. 
Our To France June 16th, 20th, and 30th. 
Parties: To poppin June 5th. 
Sail |; ‘o Italy June 30th. 


To Greece July Mth. 
Write for announcement of tours. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
20 Trinity Court, Boston 


London & North Western Ry. 
(ENGLAND) 
POPULAR TOURIST ROUTE 
Chester, Leamington. Stratford-on-Avon, 
Oxiord, English Lakes, Scotland, Wales, etc. 

pec atk ress Vestibuled ‘Trains 
LIVE PRPOOL (Riverside) to LONDON 
on arrival of steamers from America. 
al (Hold) checked N. Y. to London. 
,}atormation, Folders, Guides, etc. 
AND, Agent, 287 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


A xiyeicion who has resided eight years in 
the Orient will conduct a small party 


Around the World 


Leisurely and juxurious travel. Best of refer- 
ences given and required. Sail late in Sep- 











tember, 6,027, The Outlook. 
p experienced conductor 
Miss Tenney and chaperon, sails in 


August with a small party. For particulars 


address 111 Fremont Ave., Everett, Mass. 





TRAVEL 
limited __ experi- 
has just returned, and will cha raat a hel 


FOREIGN Miss WELDON, 
ence in Europe 
young ladies abroad this summer. Very highest 


who has had un- 
TRAVEL and the Orient, 
references. Address 108 Madison Ave., 





PARTY OF TWELVE 
uly 4-Aug. 28. _ Italy, Scotland. $5: 
uly 4-Aug, 13. Nort hen Egrope. 

Select parties; fine itinerary. ‘Two vacancies. 
AMERICAN TRAVEL CLUB, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

70 da’ x. specally ¢ ar- 
ORIENT tered *Arab ic, ” 


16,000 _ 30, Tours’ = — ee ‘3 
FRANK C. CLARK SS BROADWAY. NEW YORK 





Clark’s Ninth An- 
nual Cruise, Feb. 7,07, 





On’. Two Vacancies. Europe, aail- 
ing July 5, en Norway, Denmark 
Germany, Austria, Ita - praserignd " and 
France; aor: & S weeks. Tour 2, sailin 
Sept. 27, above countries, also .-— ue. 
gium, Be § q Scotland Ireland ; 
weeks, dress Bancock’ s Teles 
permans ‘~e 
y. T' 


1137 Dean Street, 5 
Europe (rss suicer: $380 


vacancies. All alaeieen. Apply at once. Ria 
win Jones, 462 Putnam Av: rooklyn, N 


SUMMER HOMES 
in Green Hills of Vermont and Lake Cham- 
plain. Terms $4 to $10 per week. 

New _trains between Boston, New York, 
Springfield and Vermont points. As good as 
any on the continent. 150-page illustrated 
brochure mailed free on receipt of 6c. in stamps 





England, France, 











for post age. Address A.W.Ecclestone,S.P. 
Central Vermont Ry., 385 Broadway, 2... 


APARTMENTS 
Apartment to Rent frmshed for 


summer, New 
York City, near Park ; seyen rooms and bath ; 


telephone ; elevator ; cool, well | 
desirabl ble." Address LAWYER. eg Siig 
et— Apartment. Riverside ‘Dri 
| Tt Seca Completely furnished ad a 
or unfurnished by the yea cess: 
Bight large rooms, all outside.” gone — 


ure ; two baths, elevator, telephone, gas, 
= electric light; parquet floor. 6515 ‘Outlook. 











URNISHED FLATTOS 
F for SUMMER, six rooms pay 
20 minutes from Park Row. Address Dr. 
ouse, Erasmus Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y 





OR RENT-—July and August, to two 

or three adults, 6 room furnished apart- 
ment, modern conveniences, at reduced rates ; 
near Columbia College ana Broadway Sub- 
way. 


References required Apart- 
ment 22, 507 W. lilth St. New For. ™ 


Ihree modern furnished apartments for 
, Sa near Riverside, an jia, an 


way, ree to eight light, breez: 1 ee 
Core ill, 504 West 12th St., New 








to rent for sum- 
mer. Seven light 

Near subway, Colum- 
6,689, Outlook. 


Furnished Apartment 
ms, bath, elevator. 
i Riverside Drive. 
HOTELS AND RESORTS 
ENGLAND 
(ENGLAND) 
¥ oO R hk private Board- 
House. Miss 
HOLLIS and Miss eMILe ROWNTREE, 
137 St Mary’ S 4 minutes from the Minster, 
eo 


10 minutes from the station. 
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GERMANY CANADA CONNECTICUT 
Rudesheim Parmstadter Hof} The Manhattan Siero THE 
étel, Pension, and Restaurant; comfort- | has been enlarged and remodeled throughout 


able; electric lights : te. band; moderate 
charges. Tariff on application. 





ENSION Clare, Heilbronner strasse 

25, Berlin w. Germany. Under American 
management. Pleasant rooms, steam heat, 
electricity, gas, andall modern improv 


by adding a large public office, smoking and 
billiard rooms; also twenty suites of rooms 
with baths. Our reputation for the best table 
service, location, and experienced management 
in Digby stands unquestioned. Write for 
booklet pad scenic album 

W. S. TROOP, Prop., Digby, N. S. 








CANADA 


SAGUENAY 








The New Route to 
the Far Famed 





The only — route to the delightful Summer 
Resorts and Fishing Grounds north of Quebec 
- to Lake St. John and Chicoutimi through 


CANADIAN ADIRONDACKS 


Trains connect at Chicoutimi with Sague- 
nay Steamers for Tadousac, Cacouna, Murray 
Bay, and Quebec. 

A ROUND TRIP UNEQUALED IN AMERICA 


HOTEL ROBERVAL _™ost Northerly 


Summer Resort in 
Lake St. John Eastern America 
Will open about June Ist Cuisine Unsurpassed 
The Home of 
ISLAND HOUSE the Ouananiche. 
Grand Diseharge Delightful Climate. 
Lake St. John Beautiful Scenery. 
For booklets and full information apply to 
HERBERT B. LOCKE, Gen. Mgr., 
42 Broadway, New York City. 


LAKE ST. JOSEPH 
SE, = falas 


Only 50 minutes from Quebec. Golf Links, 
Boating,Excellent Beach for Bathing, Fishing. 
Apply to F. H. DANFORTH, Manager, 

12 India St., Boston, Mass. 


Apply to E. B. HARRIS, Trav. Pass. A 
149 Broadway, Room 306, New York, an 
Ticket Agents of all principal cities. 

A beautifully illustrated Guide Book 
free on application. 

ALEX. HARDY 4. G@. 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 

Quebee, Canada 








A new first-class House 
on the shore of the 





to 


SCOTT 
Gen’! Manager 














ABENAKIs. SPRINGS 
** The Carlsbad of Canada ” 

For a healthful, restful, —- ti 

go to Abenakis Springs, .Que., "a nines 

the French Country on the St. 1 od River, 

= miles ~~ cen) Pang gy boat- 


» bathing 
Abenakis “MINERAL WATER & BATHS 


tive cure for Rheumatism, Gout; ‘ 
D jade Insoninia, Diseases of the Kidneys, 


ver, and Stomach. Rates $10 to $14 per 
week. Beautiful booklet free, Open June 1. 


—_—<<——— 
R. G, Kimpton, Mgr., Abenakis Springs, Que. 





dhe = O LADIES would be sled to answer 
nquiries regarding a refines nd attractive 


country home near Chester Nova Scotia, 
where they have Sept two very pleasant. vaca- 
tions. Box C, llesley (College), Mass. 





Lour Lodge 


DIGBY 


Nova Scotia 


Write AUBREY BROWN, Miers Digby, 
N. S., for rates, etc 


FURNISHED COTTAGES TO LET 








MYRTLE HOUSE 
DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 
Cuisine and service unexcelled. Tennis, 
fishing. boating, sailing, bathing, fine Srives. 

Good livery accommodations. Rates and book- 
lets on application to E. C. NoBLe, Manager. 


N49¢84 RA aes Canadian side. 


T. Home cooking. 
Distilled a $7 to $10 a week. 
without yer i a 
E. E. KEL 





Rooms 
to $4a week. Address Mrs. 
Niagara Falls Center, Ont. 


i gf Endia. Tracadie Beach, 

E. I. Good hunting, boating, bath: 
, golf, lawn tennis, archery, cro- 

er circulars. I. C. HALL. 


MUSKOKA 


Freedom from hay fever. Board reasonable. 
NOR’ LOCH LODGE, Dwight, Ontario. 


YOLLEGE GRADUATE, best refer- 
ences, wants irls to tutor or entertain dur- 

ing summer months, in * * Evangeline’s Land,” 
board $5. 


{ynade’s ans reat health resort. 





ing, fatin 
quet. O; 








y for termse Address 
ORT eet Box 289, Wolfville, N, Ss. 


CONNECTICUT 
The Montowese 


INDIAN NECK, BRANFORD, CT. 


Open June to October. One of the most 
desirable Summer Resorts for families on 
the entire coast. Situated at the widest part 
of Long Island Sound. With utiful sur- 
roundings, abundance of pane. excellent 
acilities for bathing and all outdoor amuse- 
ments. Music, electric lights. Rooms with 
private bath. Automobile and livery accom- 
modations. Send for ae) 

BRYAN, Mer. 


7us F FRANKLIN, Crescent 
h, Ct. New house, excellent table. 

reasonable rates, also a furnished cottage 

with running water. To rent by season $175. 


eriighive Hills, Falls yiliage, 
Conn. SALONIC HO 
Elevation 1,004 feet. 
escent 














Moi 
walk from station; dry, 
bracing climate; electric lights, steam ‘heat : 
telephone in every room ; suites with bath hand 
Private porches ; physician and nurse in hotel ; 
solarium ; orchestra ; livery ; ranch. 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich, Ct.— First-class in all respects; 
home comtorts. H. M. Hirrcucock: M i.D, 


Berkshire Hillis 
INTERLAKEN INN 


AT LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
Open May 15th to Nov. Ist 
2 hours from. N. Y..' Situated between two 
beautiful mountain lakes ; elevation 1,000 ft.; 
fine views of Berkshire and Litchfield Hills ; 
service and eppenntments | first-class. 
Address Manager. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Famous PEQUOT HOUSE 


and Cottages 
Seashore and County. 
All cares of house peeping dispelled by a 
EQUOT COTTAGE. 
Modern. Full Howls Service. 
Always entertainment. 
N- if Yacht Club Rendezvous. 
A. Squadron U. S. Navy Anchorage. 
Py Varsity Boat Races. 
Stock Ticker. ah Guests. 
Write W. H. HAGER, Prop’r. 











GRISWOLD 


(EASTERN POINT) 


New London, Conn. 
B. H. YARD, Manager 


Opens Saturday, June 23d. Entirely 
a new hotel. Everything new—furnish- 


ings, bedding, linen, silver, etc. Solid 

mahogany furniture ‘throughout. One 

hundred bathroom _ suites. THE 

Bore SUMMER RESORT 
HOTEL IN vo ERICA. Address 

B. H. YARD, , 71 Broadway, 
New York, =e une 15th; after 

that date address as above. 








Rest ana Pleasure Summer Outing 


For booklet address F. E. Ristey, M.D., 
The Rivercliff, New Milford, Conn. 





THE INN 


POMFRET CENTRE, CONN. 
MISS VINTON, Proprietor. 





0 





ELLE ISLAND.—The Island View 

is pleasantly situated on the Sound. 
Good bathing, , boating, and fishing. Bounti- 
ful table. ouse opens June 1. Address 
GumBart & Hanna, South Norwalk, Conn, 


PARK HOTEL 


sted, Conn., ry yr ld Co. 
First-class hote! hotel, among, the a 1 a” feet 
elevation. ome cook ‘ing. Golf 
near. Ree net moderte. Write for klet. 
BEERS, Manager. 


The Manor 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


A delightful pemener hotel. 
New York. On the Sound, 88 
tidewater. 15 —— of grounds. Hotel a 
model of comfort and cpuvenionce + hand- 
somely furnished ; hot and cold water ini every 
room. Cuisine and service unexce Bath- 

, boating, fishing, driving, tennis, bowling, 
bi iards, casino for dancing. son opens 
Hy une 15. Telephone 260. For details and book- 
et address Manager, The Manor, Stamford, Ct. 


DISTRICT.OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, D. C. The Ricardo 


1619 17th St.,N.W. 
Excellent boarding house; transients $1. 50 
per day. Well suited to > laden. 


MAINE 
KEEP COOL F8,cn 


Send for Maine Central R. R. guide books. 
Say whether seashore, mountains, or lake is 
desired. Night service and sleeping cars to 
es. Dining cars to Harbor, 
Cottages and camps for rent. Map of 
River and Hangeley region sent for 10c, 
Address E. BOOT 


Gen’! Pass. ytd Portland, Me. 


THE HOMESTEAD AND ANNEX 


BAILEY _ ISLAND, MAINE 
pen June 15 to Sept. 15. ee 
location ; ip excellent, Ep yiomaent. 
folder. L, = N.J. 


; and COTTAGES 
corr Samed *s Island, Me. 


Three minutes to ocean or bay; fine spring 
water: modern plumbing; tennis; sailing, 
bathing. Now open. Cir. iss MASSEY. 








Que hour from 
feet above 
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MAINE 


MAINE 


MASSACHUSETTS 





The Louisburg 
AND COTTAGES BAR HARBOR, ME. 

Opens July 2. The leading hotel of Bar 
Harbor. Fine location, near the romantic 
cliff walk. Wonderful combination of pic- 
turesque mountain and ocean scenery. No 
mosquitoes nor excessive heat or cold. A 
cuisine and service of the highest order. A 
refined family clientele, E. Gerry Brown 
the representative, will be at * Town and 
Country,’’ 289 Fourth Ave., between 10 a.m. 
and 1 p.m. daily during June. 


THE MALVERN HOTEL 


and Cottages 


BAR HARBOR, MAINE 
Opens July 1. Send for booklet. 
ERNEST G. GROB, Manager, 
Care The Webster, 40 West 45th St., N. Y. 


SIMPSON’S 
DOMHEGAN HOUSE © Point, 
: CASCO BAY 
Woods and shore combined. Delightful loca- 
tion, with island views ; boating, wp an 
ing, launch ; sheltered walks, beautiful drives, 
good table; mineral spring; telephone; 4 
miles from railroad station. Ill. booklet. 
Miss S. G. SIMPSON, Brunswick, Me, 


Tos ACADIAN, CASTINE, ME, 
Seashore and country attractions. Beauti- 
ful water view, boating, golf, fishing, driving. 
Private bathrooms. . H. Walker, Mer. 


Mountain View House ©#yden 


High elevation. Seashore and mountains ; 
sure water; perfect sanitation; boating; 
ivery. Open June25. Address Martinsville, 
Knox Co., Me., until June 10; after, Camden, 
Me. F. O. MARTIN, Prop. 














Trout and Black Bass 


FISHING AT THE GABLES 
MT. VERNON, ME. 

The ideal summer resort of New England, 
on shores of the famous Belgrade lakes. For 
descriptive circular, address 

J. H. WING, Box 68, Roxbury, Mass. 





T. ASPINQUID HOTEL, Ogun- 
WS quit, Me.—Ideal resort; €xcellent surf 
bathing, sailing noeing : pine woods; 
booklet. S. J. PERKINS, Prop. 


Grand View House OSunauit, 
Home comforts ; modern conveniences ; close 
to ocean and bathing beach; excellent table. 
Open from June 1 to Oct. 1. Apply to W. H. 
PERKINS, Jr., Box 87. 


THE HIGH ROCK 


OGUNQUIT, ME. 
Near beach and pine woods. Now open. 
Also furnished cottages to let. J. H.Littlefield. 








Nobscussett 


In the Quaint Old Town of 
Dennis (Ur); Mass. 


On a high bluff—225 acres with a mile 
of sea front—Bathing unsurpassed— 
Fishing, Sailing, Practice Golf Course, 
Tennis, Dancing Hall, Billiards, Bowl- 
Ing. 


Table Board, $10.00 per week 
Rooms, $6.00 to $14.00 


Send for circular to 


E. C. MATTHEWS, Manager, 
Dennis, Mass., or 
The Tobey Furniture Co., Chicago 





Mountains; delightful 
climate. From May to 


The BEECHES 
Nov. For convales- 


Paris Hill, Me. cents and semi-invalids. 
Dr. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND. 


i PEAK ISLAND, 
Oceanic House Este 
Most attractively located. Bathing front of 
hotel. Select and homelike. Send for booklet. 
Open June 10. Mrs. R. T. STERLING. 


PROUT'S NECK 


MAINE miles from Portland. 
Booklet on application. J. M.KALER, Prop. 








The Southgate 
A delightful seaside 
resort. Situated 10 





Dome-of-the-Rock 
CASTINE, MAINE 

Among the fir balsams overlooking Penob- 

scot Bay. Hot and cold salt water baths. 

Delighttul for July en route to the mountains 

or for the season. Illustrated circulars until 

July Ist, Bright View, Old Point Comfort, Va. 





Sunset View House Furnished 
with board, at beautiful Christmas Cove, 
Maine. Apply to S. A. FRENCH. 


THE OWEN 


With perfect immunity from Hay Fever, 
no resort on the Atlantic Coast has_so many 
attractions as Campobello Island. 
Terms $12 to $16 a week. Address 

J. J. ALEXANDER, Eastport, Me. 


4 4 The Seaview ope 
Friendship, july 1. 6th Season, 
. “very room taken last 
Maine 


zens, Two minutes to 
ch. 
Reasonable rates. 








: Fine elevation, 
Circular sent 


A. W. MITCHELL, Brookfield, Vt. 





H°te! NeKrangan, Isle of Springs, 

Maine.—Sailing, bathing, tennis; long 
distance telephone ; good table ; daily mails ; 
nigh location, pure water, perfect drainage. 
Address GeorGE C. W1nG, Jr., Auburn, Me. 





OCKMERE HOUSE, Little 
Johns Island, Me. 8 miles from 
Portland. Fine scenery ; good board ; boating, 
bathing,and fishing. Terms $8 to $12 per week. 
Cottages to let. Booklet. G.H. HAMILTON. 


AY OF NAPLES INN. The loveliest 

inland resort in Maine. Thirty miles from 
Portland and the coast ;_ reached via the cele- 
brated “*Songo River Route.” The Inn is 
modern in every respect; electricity and ele- 
vator. Unsurpassed Salmon and Trout fish- 
ing. All the land and water sports and recrea- 
tions. 20 miles of water for the motor boat 
(bring yours). Golf links, livery, garage, fine 
roads. Hawthorn spring water. Guests at 
the Inn_interchange delightful visits with 
those at Poland Springs. 15 miles distant, over 
fine road for auto. Send for illustrated book- 
GEO. H, DAVIS, Naples, Me. 





let. 





HE AVALON, by Lake Marana- 

cook. An. ideal resting place, and un- 

excelled bass fishing. Booklets and references. 
Geo. W. Carson, Prop., Readfield, Me. 


j (Rangeley 
Blue Mountain Camps ‘Fengee} 
_ Select camp, one of the most healthful spots 
in Maine. Fishing, salmon, trout, black bass, 
canoeing, swimming, mountain climbing, 
tennis, driving. For information address 
WILLIS E. BACHELLER, Wilton, Me. 








York Beach, Me. 
Ocean House Leading hotel oh miles 


from Boston. Write for descriptive klets. 
‘Terms moderate. W. J.Simpson, Proprietor. 


By the Sea, Mass. 
Csr: HOTEL PINES 


Open June 15. Circulars. J. A. MORSE. 


Snow Inn, Cape Cod 
HARWICHPORT, MASS. 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing. Hotel 60 





yards from ch. Large power boats go to 
fishing grounds daily. For rates, etc., address 
L.S. SEVERANCE, Mgr. 





The Sippewissett 


New, modern, first-class hotel ; rooms single 
or en suite; private baths, electric lights, tele- 
phone, steam heat, golf course, tennis, bowl- 
ing, orchestra; bathing, boating, ming, fish- 
ing; utiful walks y eee the woods and 
by the sea; fine climate; macadamized State 
road from Boston. Address, until June 25th, 
C. G. FRANCIS, Manager, The Abbotsford, 
186 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


Annisquam(Gloucester), Mass. 


The Grand View 


Opens June 1, 1906, Automobile service. Write 
for illustrated booklets. J. L. PuBLicover. 








MASSACHUSETTS 
Ladies Attention 
ARE YOU GOING to BOSTON ? 


If so, do you know what the Franklin 
Square House is? If you do not, you ought 
to. It isa home-hotel in the heart of Boston 
for young women. It has a transient depart- 
ment for all women traveling alone, who may 
need to stop for a few days in the city, or 
who may be coming to the city for purposes 
of study. It is safe, it is clean, it is cool, 
it is comfortable, its rates are reason- 
able. If you are coming to Boston for a few 
days or a few weeks write to Mrs. ALICE 
GRAY TEELE, Supt.,11 E. Newton St., 
Ask tor particulars and prices, 


OTUIT| Santuit 





Boston. 





APE COD] , House, 
MASS, James Webb.Prop. 





“Harbor View” 
COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 


Under the management of The Attleboro 
Home Sanitarium, will open dyne ist. An 
ideal resting place by the sea. gienic con- 
ditions, modern methods, beautiful drives, sea 
bathing. Treatment of neurasthenia a specialty 





RAVENSWOOD 


A beautiful summer residence between 
Magnolia and Gloucester. Open May. lst to 
Nov, Ist for the accommodation of a limited 
number of guests. Modern conveniences; 
fine ocean view ; boating, bathing, and fish- 
ing. Unsur roads. Excellent table. 
For particulars address 

Mrs, A. B. COOK, Gloucester, Mass. 


THE SURFSIDE 


Cape Ann, Gloucester, Mass. 
Send for booklet. F.H. SAWYER, Prop. 


AND COTTAGES 
Rockaway East Gloucester, Mass. 


An ideal summer hotel. For particulars 
address W. A. PUBLICOVER. 


NEW OAKDENE 


Pigeon Cove, Cape Ann, Mass. 

Beautiful situation on the ocean. A quiet, 
modern, exclusive Inn, accommodating not 
more than 30 guests. Open May 30th, For 


circular and rates a Rly to 
Mrs. J. J. DEAN, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


The Harbor View 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 

Situated giveciiy on Gloucester Bay. Long 
piazzas. Homelike rooms. Special attention 
given to table. Booklet and terms on appli- 
tation, W. F. OSBORNE. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 





Menavhant Hotel 


Menauhant (Cape Cod), Mass. 


Directly on the beach. Grand water view. 
Clientele of the best. The purest of spring 
water. Noted for its cuisine of exceptional 
excellence. Yachting unsurpassed. Fine 
roads. Tennisclub. Music. Absolutely te 
coolest spot, and most magpriens | - ~ 
Atlantic Coast. June to Octo Boo fet 
on application. FLoyp TRAvIs, "Proprietor. 


NAHANT, MASS. 


THE ROCKLEDGE 
One of the most beautiful locations on the 
north shore. L. E. PARENT. 


NAHANT, MASS. 
THE WHITNEY HOMESTEAD 














NOW OPEN. Mrs. Harriet E. Teal. 
LEDGEHURST Berkshire 
MONTEREY, MASS. County 


Near Lake Garfield. 
Send for booklets. Rates, $8.00 to $10.00. 


P= RIDGE-—For the active, out-of- 
door treatment of Neurasthenia. For 
circular, address the yam Pine Ridge, 
hboro, Mass: 


NANEPASHEMET 
MARBLEHEAD NECK, MASS. 
Opens June Mth. Finest location on the 











North Shore. Every room has ocean view. 
Special rates for 4 Send for circular. 
E. G. BROWN. Proprietor. 
June 15, surf bathing. pure air, 
an a ocean views. 
nd for booklet to 
flighiand House, North Truro, Mass. 





UNSET COTTAGE, Osterville, 
Mass. Where people of quiet tastes 
can passa restful summer, and t there is 
engugh to entertain_one. Deivie ing bo boating. 
bathing. Miss J. F 


The Ocean View Pis¢gen Cove, 


Open June sth to Fe} unk Booklets. 
ro. 








Manomet Point ARDMORE INN 
Plymouth,Mass. ne — 


_ Seashore and country me. a charm- 
ing place to spend a vacation. The Inn is an 
hioned, ees, well-kept house, 

with the t of vier supply an squitéry 
y plenty of e pe bathing hes 
pr h and salt water fishing, boating and out- 
door games, delightful drives, grounds 26 acres 
in extent. Inn opens June 27th. Illustrated 

folder on application. Rooms secured now. 


TIP) OCEAN VIEW CARE 


END co 
Provincetown, Mass. 

An ideal Lang = for health, rest, and recrea- 
tion. 200 feet from the water. Rooms large, 
airy. Table excellent. Number limited to 
20. Open Junelst. William S. Birge,M.D. 


- Cottage Park 


Its acres of elevated grounds, hundreds of old 
trees, _reey shore, we. of the largest 
swimming-pools in the U.S folt. roque, 
boating. etc. Rev. Thos. J. Vi ‘ DD. 


writes : 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dec, 6, 1905. 

Dear Mr. Belcher 

Mrs. Villers ond myself were thoroughly 
leased with your sy last summer. 

uty and pos of the grounds, the choice 

character of your guests, the delicate and 
bountiful meal s, the attentive kind of the 


snade.t th, 








Lor Villa, Salem, Mass. Guests ac 
commodated for the summer. Restful, 
healthy home. Modern conveniences. Large 
shady grounds; high locality. Near electrics 
and water. Address Mrs. Louise Maeder-Bray 


South Shore x 


Seashore and country combined. 
house, accommodates 25 guests; farm con- 
nected, near station ; 42 minutes from Boston; 
State roads 5 excellent harbor, a 

Address Box 91, Scituate, Mass 





Colonial Cottage 
Now open for the season. 
Modern 





Terrace Top eo Falls, Mass. 


egion unsurpassed 
in beauty and grandeur. Airy rooms, ample 
closets, pure spring water, excellent table ro 
attendance: refined. accessible. City ref. 








BALLSTON BEACH INN 

CAPE and Surf Cottages b Re 
CcoD Ocean, with table beard : ow 

MASS. Bion Cee hee 

The New Winthrop Hotel 
Winthrop Beach ass. 


is a large, airy house, pleasantly situated near 

beach and epot; trains run to and from 

Boston every 15 minutes, fare 5c. Good bath- 

ing - ting. Parties who stop here once 

Rates, single (American), $10 to 

si: eigen $18 | te, $30 per week. Send for 
klet. N. CHAPMAN, Manager. 


‘THE BREAKWATER” 


WOODS HOLE, MASS. 


about June 15. t, [ost deli pia te 
cation on Cape Fin ing, eine, 
ture of water P50 to 75°), ‘ailing ing, golf 


pad 
- Two sun parlors, OWMAN: year. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Hyisiee fo Inn, White Mountains. Modern 





fine table. $7 to $8 per week. All ar 
pmousemente; finest mountain drives. I ie 
T. Clawson, Prop., Bethlehem, N. H 


let. 











Western Gateway of the 
Rangeley Lakes 


Send for Booklet 
F, G. PARSONS, Prop. 





employees, and the entire absence of all 
objectionable Seapures, made Cottage Park 
an ideal resting place for us. 
Sincerely yours, Tuos. J. ViILLERs. 
Weekly terms $12. Couples $20 up. Private 
bathrooms $5. 9-room Sounse. $225 season. 
References, letters, book 
O. F. BELCHER. ‘Winthrop, Mass. 





Highland House 


Jefferson Highlands, N. H. 
Open June 15. Altitude 1,650 ft. Milk and 
cream in abundance from our own cows. Ac- 
commodations for iy. For lan of rooms 
and rates address J. L. Pottle & Son, Props. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 








‘nal 
Daily 
Trout. 


Two thousand feet 
above sea-level, THE 
BALSAMS stands by a 
mountain lake that is 
alive with trout. Catch 
them if you like, eat them 
at any rate. During the 
season they are served 
daily at breakfast, and 
often at other meals. No 
fishing is done except by 
our guests. 

Open June 30 to Oct. 1. 
Write for booklet A, with 
fine views of the glorious 
mountain scenery. Per- 
fect relief from hay-fever. 


THE BALSAMS 


Dixville Notch, N. H. (White Mts.) 
= CHAS. H. GOULD, Manager 











Hunts’ Forest Hill | 


Hotel and Cottages 


FRANCONIA, N. H 
In the White Mts. 


Reservation now made. Booklets and 
floor plans = application. 








. HUNT. Prop. ; 








Monadnock Mountain House 


FITZWILLIAM,N.H. EI. 2,100 ft. 
Quiet assured over July 4th. Open June 20th 
to Oct. lst. Miss Frances J Ayer, Mgr. 





Lake View Inn Among lakes and 
Altitude 1,200 ft.; good fishing; table the best ; 
modern improvements, Write for booklet. 

E. L. Smrtu, Prop., Hillsboro Center, N. H. 


THE IDLEWILD 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Opens [ene 25th. Address Miss ae 
Craic, % High St., Brookline, 
June 1st address INTERVALE, iN. i. 

















THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
The Pequawket Inn 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Situated amidst a wealth of mountain scen- 
ery. aomenns excellence. Booklets. 
C. SMALL, Intervale, N. H. 








P- ALMER HOUSE, North Beach, 
Hampton, N. H.—Opens June 9, 
under new management. Seashore and coun- 
try. Good bathing. Protestants only, 
dress WiLuis S. CARTER, Melrose, Mass. 


ASQUAM LAKES 
The Asquam House 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


A high-class modern hotel on She aperd Hill, 
on shore of Asquam Lakes commanding a view 
of lakes and mountains that is unsurpassed. 
Driving, boating fishing, bathing, etc. Free 
from hay fever. Book ets. 


. F. DORR, Prop. 


MT. ADAMS HOUSE 


Jefferson Highlands, N. H. 
Finest location in the White Mts. Send for 
oklet. OHN W. CRAWSHAW. 











LISBON, 
N.H 


Foster Cottage *N°2 
A beautiful mountain home Jape Ist. Rates 
$6 to $8. Booklet. Mrs. J. L. FOSTER. 


White Mountains 
Breezy Hill House and Cottage. 
Close to Sugar Hill. Esex Fisn,Lisbon,N.H. 








One of the prettiest, most unique and up-to- 
ate resorts in New Hampshire. 


™OAKBIRCH INN» 


BUNGALOWS 
LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE, ALTON BAY, N. H. 
Now open. Visit it and be convinced. 
JOHN SKELTON, Jr.. Mer. 


OUNTAIN VIEW FARM, Lake 
w beep me pesaukee, N. H. (Southern 
elev: 





N 


shore). ation, ~ ne Ba spring 
water, free boats. a ephone ookiets. 
Matt Kimball, R. F. D. 1, Lakeport, N 





‘win Lake Villa and Cottages, 


New London, N. Modern nesel. 
Situated in the beautiful lake region of New 
Hampshire. Everything to make a summer 


vacation attractive. Terms $10 to $20 per 
geek. H. W. KIDDER, Proprietor. 


WHITE IiTs. 


THE KEARSARGE 


NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 


A Select Family Summer Hotel 
Accommodates 250 guests. Open from June 
30th to Oct. Ist. New management. Superior 


golf course, tennis, orchestra. For illustrated 
yoklet and rates, address 


W. SMITH, Manager. 


White Mountains, N. H. 


The Forest Glen 
Open from May Ist to Nov. Ist. 
Our] booklets tell 1p story. Send for one. 

C. J. BAIL . No. Conway, N. H 











ISLES (OF SHOALS 


Portsmouth 

aE. . phe Oceanic Hotels 

10 miles right out to sea. Hot sea baths. 
Excellent cuisine. Steamer makes close con- 
nections from Portsmouth with all N. Y. and 
Boston trains. Rates $21 per week. Season 
and family rates on applic: ation. Opén June 
27th, CHAS. J. RAMSDELL., 





__ NEW HAMPSHIRE 


OCEAN WAVE HOUSE 


200 feet from ocean. _ High elevation. 
Rye North Beach, New Hampshire 


For booklet and terms address H. E. Putnam. 


The Franconia Inn 
SUGAR HILL, N. H. 


Has to rent two cottages. Fine view ; mod- 
ern improvements. Inn makes specialty of 
good table. Address 
ROBERT P. PECKETT, Franconia, N.H. 











The New Profile House 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
One of the finest resort hotels in the 
country and now nearing completion will 
open June 25th for its first season. Where 
only the best can be obtained. 20 private 
cottages. C. H. GREENLEAF, Pres. 
Boston—TheVend C wealth Ave. 

















THE WALPOLE INN W's" 
Opens May 24th, 1906 
Circulars and ag ray on ep sppiication. 


10 Trop. 
MF. TCHINGS. Manager. 





NEW JERSEY 
The Newburgh, Asbury Park, N. J. 


2nd_ Ave., block from ocean; capacity 200. 
Refined, homelike ; established reputation for 
excellence. Booklet. A. T. ATKINSON, 








The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health 





‘|GALEN HALL 
Hotel and Sanatorium 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Elegant new Building with every 
convenience for comfort and 
health. Over seventy medicinal 
and other Baths given. Sea water 
largely used. - 

. L. YOUNG, Gen’! Mgr. 


HE TOURAINE, Oriental Ave., At- 
lantic City, N. J. Overlooking the ocean. 

A most attractive place to realize full benefit 
of a sojourn by the sea. Boyer & THomas. 








he Sa pore Av. and ocean, Bel- 
mar, N. J. Select, homelike. Seashore 

and country IR Capacity 65. $12 
weekly. $1.50-$2 per day. Special June rate. 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 


Open Throughout the Year 
Let us send you our booklet. 


The Wellington North, Asbury 


N. J. 
Beach front hotel. Selex a “homelike. 
Rooms with bath. No malgtias no mosquitoes. 


Illustrated booklet. . BIGGS SMITH. 








NEW JERSEY 
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_ = Philadelphia, Ocean Grove. 
Ocean pathway. irectly on beach, Unob- 

structed view of ocean and auditorium ; broa 
verandas overlooking sea. Mrs. C. A. COX. 


THE SHELDON HOTEL 


Ocean Grove, N.J._ Fine location near 
beach. Capacity ew bath rooms; 

modern plumbing. New York address, 
Madison Ave., cor. 59th St. Chas. W. Fuess. 


THE YORKSHIRE 








North 7 Park, N. J. * ~— Ave. 
near the edu rates for June and 
Sept. Booklet. Harry Durri£.p, Prop. 





LLEWELLYN INN ox ee 


Combines advan of the coun’ 
easy access to New York (12 miles). 
tates for the summer. F. HERNANDEZ, 





THE TRENONT 
SEA GIRT, N. J. 
1886-1906 
Directly on the beach. Every room the same 
full ocean view. S. Hinkson WoopwARD. 


THE COLONIAL 


SPRING LAKE, oy J. 
Open June Ist 
Misses VANDERHOOF & REYNOLDS 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


Select accommodations for a ped ests. Ex- 
cellent tablee BERTRAM COTTAGES. 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


WILBURTON 














By-The-Sea 
Directly on the beach; Capacity 200. June 
to October. A.C. and S. H. Lercuwortu. 
WINSLOW INN “553°” 
Bama aya, 
~.% Bowling, billiards. riding, driving. 


ew York; 38 minutes from 
Pi kasapi One mile west Automobile road 
from At _— City to a Fine 
roads, Garage ; attractive rates klet. 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 





NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 





HOTEL EARLE 


103-105 Waverly Place 
One door from Washington Square North. 
Most convenient location in 
' NEW YORK CITY 
Entirely New mcaony Just Lipa ay 
Room with Pasvars A’ 
Tech oih neat Bs Spe ye 
Send for printed = Davip i. is 


7 one } F- 43d St.—Select family house. 

y located opposite .Manhattan 
Hotel. » —*-. table = modern conven- 
iences. References. Mrs. A. E. CRAWFORD. 


NEW YORK 
THE ADIRONDACKS 











Hotel AMPERSAND fri 


AND COTTAGES 
ON LOWER SARANAC LAKE 


A most delightful lake and mountain resort. 
Opens June 23d, Perfect golf links, fishing, 
rowing, bathing, tennis, and dancing. Supe- 
rior music. Post telegraph, telephone, offices 
in hotel. Booklet. Special rates. G. S. 
MOULTON, lll Ampersand, N, Y. 
N. Y. Office, 289 Fourth Avenue. 


ADIRONDACKS 


AND LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Hotel Ausable Chasm 


At the famous Ausable Chasm. New and 








modern in appointments ; grand scen 
ideal pire 2 an ry ‘olf and Lm hy om 
own dairy gardens; pure artes 


we 
water ; special rates to families and ya parties ; 
cottages to rent. Write for 
J. HENRY OTIS, Gen, \ Mer. 
Ausable Chasm, N % 2 


THE GRAND VIEW 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks, N. Y. 
A first-class Hotel with all modern appoint- 
ments. RA? nee etictent, permanent man- 
i, ‘ennis, ing, ng. 
agemé®”- For booklet, ctc., address 
ITxHOs. Panes M . Hotel Hamilton, 
132 West 45th St. be ew York City. 


LAKE MEACHAM 


ADIRONDACKS 

Meacham Lake, New York.—Most 
beantital Ah in the woods, and in the heart 
of the St. Regis system. Fine beach, the best 
of fishing and hunting, good boats and trusty 
guides, good roads through unbroken forests. 
Golf links and tennis. Postal telegraph and 
daily mail. We offer cpustont, rest, and quiet. 

May 1st to October 15 
E MEACHAM HOTEL COMPANY 














“x ~~ Hurricane Lodge in 
tie ~ sne ADIRONDACKS 
= lagh gy Howse quiet, comfort- 

able, homelike. Alti- 

SS wr tude 1,760ft. goo ft. above 

and overlooking Keene 

Valley. Write for booklet. Terms $12 to 
20 per week, Special low rates for June 
and for familles coming for the summer. 
G. H. STEVENS, Man., HURRICANE, Essex Co, , N.Y. 








ADIRONDACKS 


AYLOR HOUS 


AND COTTAGES 
Situated on beautiful Schroon 
Lake. Homelike and select. 

For ze varticulars and Booklet address 
Cc. TAYLO Jr., dianager 

Taylors-on-Sc roon, 


Adirondacks — CRAWFORD’S 


Essex Co., N. ¥. $10 to $16. Booklet. 
-M. (CRAWFORD, Owner and Manager. 








Adirondacks 
SUNSET CAMP AND COTTAGES 


Write for booklet and New York references. 
R. BENNETT, Raquette Lake, N. Y. 


Adirondack ’ 
Adirondack HUNTER’S HOME 
17th season. An ideai spot in the Bouquet 
Valley rates for families, also for 
June e and jepsember, fisterences booklets. 
upon application wi pecriptiye ets. 
VERTY BROS., 
Micabethoonn, 5 New York. 


on Lake 4 ee 

nder-Cliff in the heart of 
Al blished and we wren 4 
ta! esort t- 
ronized largely by and popula r tics. of 


ends, insuring a charming social life. Many 








rooms and cottages already en ~ Early 
application to iss L. M. BURNEHAM ‘ 
143 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Spa Sanatorium Baller. Spa, 


Restful home. Modern ¢ uipments, 5 les 
from Saratoga. AYER, M 


GSoath bay) elipo INN, on the Great 
South an Bay. Bellport, Long Island. 
Capri o America. + comfort- 
able, “charming. With bluff site. and neigh- 
ring pine trees, it combines the’ Adiron- 
dacks with the sea-shore. The Great South 
Bay offers the perfection of sailing, also 
Tinks, tennis rowing, and fishing. Golf 
» tennis, driving, etc. An ideal place 
aney summering and week-end visits. 
oe ay, 25; accommodations for eighty 
guests. Address 
Tue Go_ptHwaire Inn, Bellport, L. 1. 


Prospect Park Hotel 


CATSKILL, N. Y. 
On a high . open the Hudson 
Commands a_fine f both river and 
mountains. i en in June under new 











ADIRONDACKS 


STAR LAKE INN 

STAR LAKE P. O., N. Y., 2,000 feet 
elevation; accommodates 200 ; good boating 
and fishing ; grand scenery; no hay fever; 
electricity; orchestra; telephone; rooms 
with bath; rates reasonable. Booklet. Ad- 
dress until June 15, JOHN M. SAYLES, 
286 Hudson Ave., Albany, N :¥. 


RALPH’S 
The Adirondacks Now,Open 


Beautiful - 
ite excellent boating. F. G. SHUFELT 


pper Chateaugay The. Ralph, N. Y. 


(isp benny.. Adirondacks. Near Au- 
sable Chasm anne plumbing. Pine 
Grove. Long, distan yo me. $8 to we 
Booklets. E. A. STORDA Reessrille 
jammy Mohawk 


ADIRONDACKS ©amp Mohawi 


Fourth Lake, Fulton Chain. Write for book- 
et. Mrs. H. H. Lonostarr, Old Forge, N. .& 

















DIRONDACK 


FENTON HOUSE , with 1 Cot 
eal Healt and 
Summer Resort. wie te for booklet, 


C.F. PARKER, Number Four, N, Y 


t. Private ip fume unsere 
and many improvements are now being made. 
Circular. Address FRANK N. ROGERS. 


The Lake House C22 vampiain 


In the Adirondacks. Near the Forts Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga of Revolutionary 
times. Beautiful Gives 5 fine sand beach for 
bathing ; boating fishing, a outdoor amuse- 
ments. Write for Terms $10 upwards 
perweek, M. pant Sons, Prop’s. 


Grand View Mt. House 

E. Windham, N. Y.—Catskills’ finest 
location.. El. 3,000 ft; view 5 States; refined 
surroundings. ‘Rates | $10 up. A. J. GALER. 


Mt. Meenahga House 


and Cottages 
IN THE “ BEAUTIFUL SHAWANGUNKS ” 


A most attractive resort in June. 
Open fires, steam heat, private baths. Golf 
tongs, billiards, croquet, miles of beautifu 

and drives. 100 miles from New York 
altitude 1,500 feet. Please send for illustrated 

et. TERWILLIGER & Son, Pri 
poo Ellenville, N. Y., P.O 














rnwood Hall, Lake Ozonia.—Restful 

ome in the Adirondacks. 2,000 acres 

torest, mountain, and lake. Booklet. Mrs. 
Frederic M. Heath, St. Regis Falls, N. Y 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


Banner sr House Chatennane tate 
klets at Outlook Bureau. 
Address 7°S S. Kirsy, Bannerhouse, N.Y. 
ADIRONDACKS 
Interbrook Lodge “eexg Yalley. 


500 ft. above and overlooking the B. ., "Heart 
of Mts. , direct trail to Ma: Golf and tennis. 
$8to$10. Illustrated booklet. M.E.LUCK 


Those seeking 


Health, Rest 


and Pleasure 


will find AVON one of the most charming 
and eficial spots in the United States. 

e famous sulphur baths given at this 
A. ¥ effect wonderful cures, and this 
is cspeciall true in RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT ECZEMA. 

Fine driving throughout the beautiful Gen- 
esee valley. 
Excellent table. Prompt service. Rates 


EE kidited ene. 
Avon Springs 
Sanitarium 


Dr, W. K. QUACKENBUSH, Physician in Charge 

















The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All forms of bathe, electricity, massa ge: 
elevation 1,000 ft. Fine climate; all moe 
conveniences. Dr. JOHN C. FISH 
resident + sician. Write for Gobie S 
Edwar Gleason, Prop. 


AMP BOM NER~ Resta for summer, 
$175; furnished for house keeping : four 
bedrooms ‘and servant’s room. One of the most 
attractive of the Essex cottages. Address 
JOHN B. BURNHAM, Essex, N. Y. 


Fishers Island, N. Y. 
MANSION HOUSE 


and Cottages 
Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Music 
For illustrated circular address 
A. T. HALE, Manager 


RANKLIN LODGE, Franklin 
sy ¥. Refined ined country home. Beautitul 


SEO en eng MARTIN: 


MILLBROOK INN 
Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


NOW OPEN 
Telephone, 25 Millbrook, N. Y. 
F, FIEGER, Manager. 




















THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 





__ NEW YORK 
CEDAR CLIFF INN 


Monroe, Orange Co., N. Y. 

An ideal resort among the hills, overlook- 
ng two charming lakes. New house, suites 
with baths, steam heat, all outdoor amuse- 
ments; 800 feet elevation; one mile from 
depot; 100 acres of woods and fields ; 49 miles 
from fine train pervice low fares. 
Booklet. . HAIGHT. 








No Mosquitoes, No Flies, at the 


MURRAY HILL 


MUBEAY ISLE, N. Y. 
1,000 Islands) 
ott shaded and best family hotel on the 
Lawrence. Write for booklet and send 
Rn of congenial friends who may be inter- 
ested. Post Office Box O, Murray Isle, N. Y 


THE BAY HOUSE 
ORIENT, LONG ISLAND 


An ideal spot for summer _ outing, homelike 
and comfortable. Booklet. C. B.Kinc & Son. 


HILL TOP HOUSE Py"¥°" 


A select summer home.. 1,800 ft. elevation. 
Delightful drives, mountain air and scenery. 
Relief from hayfever. Address C, A. Petrie. 


DUTCHESS HILLS 


SouTHERN PorTION BERKSHIRES 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL 


AND COTTAGES 
QUAKER HILL, PAWLING, N. Y. 
Nearest high-class Mountain Resort to New 
York City. Only 90 minutes from Grand 


Central Station. Elevation 1,200 feet. Golf, 
tennis, orchestra. Booklet. 


WILLIAM SMITH O’BRIEN, Proprietor 


ON LAKE GEORGE 


The Sagamore 


One of the finest Summer Re- 
sorts in the Country. 
T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ 
Sagamore, N. Y. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 
WINDSOR HOTEL 


OPENS JUNE 25th 
Special Rates on Application 
R. G. SMYTH, Lessee. 


WHITTIER INN ,8©4, 9475: 


New York Harbor. 
The most_delightful spring and 




















___—NEW YORK 


RHODE ISLAND 





Terry Stamford 
Homestead | New York 


Has what you want. Beauty, Com- 
fort, Improvement, Modern Equipment, 
Regulation Tennis. Address 

A. W. TERRY, Stamford, N. Y. 


The Rexmere 
Churchill Hall 


Hotel Hamilton Catskills 


E. GRIFFITH, Mgr., now booking at 
Hicks Bldg., cor. 2th pireet and Broadway, 
New Yorn, Ond 

M.D., Prop. 


The Hotel Frontenac 
1,000 Islands, St. Lawrence River 


OPENS JUNE 16th 


A magnificent Hotel, delightfully situated 
on an island in the St. Lawrence } nat e 
favorite water for motor boats and boat racing. 
Fishing, rowing, and all aquatic sports. An 
extremely picturesque nine-hole golf course 
free to guests of the hotel; also tennis and 
other sports. For booklet ‘and full informa- 
tion address C, G. TRUSSELL, Manager, 
Frontenac, N. Y.(also Mgr. Bon Air, Augusta, 
Ga.), or New York City office, 289 Fourth 
Ave.. Town and Country Bureau. 





BEAUTIFUL 
Stamford 


IN THE 








YUMMER BOARD in private family, 
\ small country town; city conveniences ; 
abundance of shade. Rates 7? pidper week. 
12 guests; 245 hours from N. 
Misses Elting, Walden, Orange on ‘ 


ROXMOR WOODLAND. 


Ulster Co. N. Y. 





A secluded resort ie booklet on comforts and 


service. Descriptive booklet on application. 


LODGES, TEN and CAMPS 
at Roxmor. Table cae furnished. 


PENNSYLVANIA 








Elevated, modern, near 
Berwick Inn Water Gap. Boating, 


bething. Trolley to entrance. Illust. booklet. 
P. C. Dickerson, East Stroudsburg, Penn, 


“The Sunset” Wepre 


4 hours from New York. The greatest 
health and pleasure resort in Pennsylvania, 
High elevation, superb scenery. An_ ideal 
spot must be seen fo) be Re appreciated. Address 





Wt Sunset De. G.... 


THE WALTER 


This nearest, largest, best ot the Werners- 
ville Resorts has its own 
Walters Park, 4 Booklet. 








resort near New York, The house is new, 
with all modern appointments, steam heat, 
private baths and balconies. 


SEA CLIFF HOTEL 


Sea Cliff, L. I. 


Entirely renovated. Opens June 15. Ex- 
ceilent cuisine. Music, boating, bathing, fish- 
ing, golf. Terms moderate. Write for booklet. 


Cayuga Lake House 


Sheldrake, Seneca Co., N. Y. 


All modern improvements. Nine hole golf 
links. For particulars apply to 


Rs. M. B. HARRIS, 
Sheldrake, Seneca Co., N. Y. 











DINGMAN’S FERRY, PA. 


HIGH FALLS HOTEL 


In the highlands of the upper Delaware. 
Magnificent roads, beautiful scenery; boat- 
ing. bathing, and fishing : private trout ‘brook. 

House fitted with sanitary plumbing. Pure 
spring water exclusively used. Vegetables 
from hotel garden. Automobile to meet trains 
or tour valley. Riding and driving + 
garaee: music every event * Book from 

flay until p ovember 15. for booklet. 

PHILIP F. FULMER, byt 





RHODE ISLAND 


lock Island, R. 1. Hotel Manisses, Annex 

& Cottages. 15 miles at sea ; direct daily 
steamboat connection with New York; sui 
bathing; telegraph; orchestra; moderate rates. 
Booklet. Representative Town and Country 
Bureau, 289 Fourth Av., N. Y. 








BLOCK ISLAND, R. 1 
The Spring House 


Splendid location, all ocean view, continual 
cool breezes. Orchestra, dancing, tennis, 
bathing. Booklet. B.B.Mrircue.t, Prop. 


HOPEWORTH 


SANITARIUM 
Bristol, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
On shore of Narragansett Bay 
NO INSANE 
W. C. CANFIELD, M.D. 








AMESTOWN. cprosite | Newport. 
Thorndike land 8 new Cot- 
tages, furnished. Charming location on 
shores of emmy Bay; 15 min. to New- 
port by ferry. KENNEY, Manager. 





Pe HOUSE, Watch Hill, 

R. I.—A first-class modern hotel. Capa- 
city 250. Has elevator, private baths, electric 
light, orchestra. Golf, tennis, fishin . bathing, 
boating. Address for booklet, R. J. SENSOR. 


sates Inn 


Directly on the Ocean between 
Watch Hill and Point Judith 


A charming and restful spot, always 
cool and comfortable. No better bath- 
ing, fishing, and eee — where on the 
coast.. A good  ~ Soe fine touring 
cars. Tennis and golf. Excellent table 
with fresh sea-food. 

Quiet and elegant furnishings distin- 
guish this house, which has a select - 
ronage. Open pene 20th. For booklet 
and terms addres: 

| BUFFUM, Weekapaug, R. I. 








VERMONT 


Basin Harbor, Vt. 
The Lodge on Lake Champlain 


Near steamer landing. _ Safe Ppating. 3 and 
bathing. Circulars. F. M. 














istoric Bennin ton, one of the most 
healthful and picturesque places in the 
Green Mountains. The Walloomsac 
Inn. 140 year record. Write for booklet. 
WaALtTeER H. Berry, Prop., Bennington, Vt. 


CURAES. Vt.—The Maples. De- 
lightful summer home. Pure water, bath, 
hot and cold; piazza, croquet, fine roads. 
Terms reasonable. The Misses SARGEANT. 


The Homestead rooms, shade 


jure water, open fires. Attractive walks c= 
rives. Mrs. C. L. LEE, Dorset, Vt. 
HYDE el — eke heart of the 
PE at, Rates rer 
MANOR june Ai illustrate ae SON. 


Maple Dell Farm West Townshend. 


Large brick house; piazzas; oa shade ; 
la fine ood fishing: abundant 
table : 2,000 ft. elevation. CHA ‘AS. JONES. 


VIRGINIA —_ 
Warm Sulphur Springs Bath ¢ Co., 


are now open for gu ee Rig pe and 
terms address Mr. JOH . EUBANK, 
Warm Springs, Bath Ca., = 


























SUDBURY, Capacity 250: 


reen 
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SUMMER CAMPS 


Camp WILDWOOD 


” 

Where Boys Really “Camp Out 

MOOSEHEAD LAKE 
MAINE 
June 25-September 3 

Camping, cruising, fishing, land and water 
sports, un er the personal supervision of col- 

ege men of strong character, refinement an 
sympathy with boys. Manual training, tutor- 
ing, and music if desired. Boys 8 to 
ointments may be made from June 13th to 
Jeee 25th in New York or Boston by writing. 


For catalogues address 
Kahkou Camp |°Yyiiz®.5; Boorse. 
For Older Boys 








University School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








QUMMER CAMP for Prqtrecionet 
\) Women, — Teachers, writers, 
White Mountain region by a lake. Whole 
roy table, modern conveniences. 
00 per week. Address Miss FAR eLIe 
he Castle, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Life in Tents on Maine Lakes 


WYONEGONIC 


Camps for Girls and Women 


Well-known and thorough-go ing Camps in 
the pine woods, “4 ne. 
lect pan a = of care. 

Fleets of Rangeley boats and canoes, saddle 
, horses,nature study, 

sketching, etc., all 

CcLU ON f in care of experts. 
MOOSE” POND Jf Coaching ethos to 
for college girls and J Mount ing- 
older campers, with § ton. Tilustrated lit- 








special rates to par- § erature. (Tee; 
ties by the week or hone.) |. Mr. an 
month. Open June, Ts. Con 
July, Aug., Sept. ty Boa 





CAMP TALOFA uo%s 


White Mountains, N. H. Day’s drive 
from Mount Washington. Week’s coach- 
me & ag through the White Moun- 
ains. Canoeing trip through Moosehead 
Lake Region: excellent fishing. Boats, water 
sports, track ‘athletics, tennis. Camp e 
has accommodations for all boys in case of 
unpleasant weather. qr net cared, For 
et, ress F. E. Ass 
Tarrytown, N. Y., or F. C. DUDE EY; 
-A., Polytechnic inetd 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CAMP WAWONA Eighth 
Includes pall the best ton a of a high ving 
cam ir Loca 
ag Booklet. ‘ ion an uipmen e 
gn Py 


Wn anoag Camp for boys at Lake 
Phillip, Sandown, RH New build 








ings. Tramping- Barties, fuhtes swimmin; 
tutoring. : 


rewster, Sandown, N, 














SUMMER CAMPS 


SUMMER CAMPS 





Pasquaney Nature Club AQ®. 
HEBRON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


N Pi t Boating, swimming, 
tere Durecor Mes. Eiunx E. HASSAN, 
124 Engle St.,  Ranlowenl N. J. 


Camp Oxford A Sounge Camp 
Pe ater jp ever appointment, | © 








F. Caldwe Oxford, Me. 
BY CANO An ideal cam ing 
DOWN THE _ Siesticad Lake te 


r|ALLAGASH (ices, toned 


fixed sth Select p ty. Expe 

xed camp. 5th season. Select pai 

rienced camp leaders and guides. ndarwed 

by headmasters of leading schools. Booklet. 
. E. WING, Waterville, Me. 


ADIRONDACK CAMP 


FOR BOYS 
Lake George. Season, July 2—Sept. 8 
Outdoor life under ideal conditions, 
Bogs 10k 10 a 16. Address ELIAS G. BROWN, 
-» 481 W. 145th St., New York City: 


C4 MP TEGLENIEW. for _adults, 
Lake Winnipesaukee, ¥- H. 








Cottage ip tents pine grove, sandy beach , boat- 
i mai A delighttu I place. Write to 
te a F. HALEY, Milford, Mass. 


Camp Wake Robin £°;. 
Catskill Mountains. For booklet and particu- 
larsaddress E, B. M1LLer, Woodland, N.Y. 


NARzICAL CAMP, Wychmere, 
Casco Bay, Maine. Cruising from 








Cape Cod to Bar Harbor. One design racin 
fleet. Power boat. Deep sea fishing an 
qredgin if: Canoe trips into the Maine woods. 
Basi team, track team. Seedal tutoring. 
Booklet. D. B. MACMILLAN, Phys. Direc 
tor, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


MEDOMAK CAMP 


Washington, Maine 
Third season opens July 6. 8 weeks for $85. 
Camping, pe come Feat athletics. An 
experienced leader for each 6 boys Ps 
booklet. i. E. POLAND Dover, N.H 

W Hi. BENTLEY, Quincy, Mass. 


OQUAGA LAKE, N. Y. 
(Catskills). Boys 8-18. 6thyear. Athletic 
sports, manual training, nature study, tutor- 
ing—all by specialists. Supervision entire —- 
by oe teachers. House or tent. 

Regular season July an y sm 9 
$125, these booklet. Carvin L. Lewis, 
A.M.., 107 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Camp Pukwana 
amp Pukwara Lake Winnipesaukec| © 
New Hampshire, White Mountains. Rowing, 


swimming, sardening : arse optional. 
The Misses BLAK Seth St., N. Y. 

















CAMP COMO White Mountains 
Gorh , N. H. Delightful and in 
ating climate. Mountain tein Siping “coaching 


wimming, a —- Ry 
Mrs. irs. B. yy Newton Center, Mass. 


mp Chesterfield 
at — SPOFFORD, N. H. 


Summer Camp for Boys 
Athletics, Manual taining, Tutoring. 
ifth season. Highly recommended. Lquip- 

ment the best. Co lege jen in Gare. Every- 
thing for your boy’s welfare. let for the 
asking. gar Burr Smith, Brattleboro, Vt. 








Natural Science Cam 
LAKE. Athletics, nature stu vs 
sports, The my and largest summer camp. 
rere Nata te ALBERT TL AREY. 
cation to 
— Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y 








CAMP BARNARD 
Mallet’s = Lake Champlain 
Connected with Barnard School for Girls, 

New York. Delightful out-of-door life. Three 

more campers desired to complete the number. 

Address immediately Miss DoroTHEA NoEL 

McNUuLTtTy, 418 W. 20th Street, New York. 


Camp So-High FOR, BOYS. 
in the Adirondacks life. __ canoe 


trips nen and 





under the care of experienced w: en ani 
college men. July, August. “ Harold. an 
Chester, who were with you two months last 
summer, came out of the woods like ipdions 
in physique and By ORGEG BRO in de 
ment. Address G R. 
M.A ee oe - J.) Mi ery dastitute, 
or CARL S. COIT, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Summer Home and Camp for Girls 


IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Wells River, Vt. 

In a pine qoye. Camp with modern =m oon 
veniences. ming, rowing, 
sports, handcrafts, tutoring if desired. Spe- 
cial department for small chi ~ with bh Sov 
erness. special 
the fall examinations of the colleges Fine 
schools. Address Miss FARWELL, The 
Castle, Tarrytown, N. Y. 








East Anpover, New Hampshise. 
Minnehaha Camp ya, CF 
Ei; night hundred acres. Boating, camping, 


crafts, gardening. art. x ences 
councilors et. Director, MARY 
READ, Columbia University, oN. ¥ . Y. City, 





amp Pokegama 9% 


HERN MINNESOTA 
Fifth scngom Terms moder. Address 
HIRAM W. SLACK, 
735 Olive St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Lea & Perrins’ Sauce *‘« = 


and spice to salads and improves the flavor of fish, game, and soups. 


gravies 





FOR SUMMER TRIPS Wit &. 7. BELL, Gen- 


Grand Trunk Railway System, Montreal’ © Basie for handsome 
illustrated descriptive matter of the finest playgrounds i in America. 


“~—_- 


assenger Agent, 





JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


Sold by all Apealere. in Feint. Sepa for FREE illustrated 
SON, Racine, Wis. 


book, edition ** T,”? C. JOHNSON & 


} Teest pavers: Full 2 0z. bot 





RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 188 Essex Ave., Gloucester, — 


UL’ PAGE'S MUCILAGE 


Sammie %. to clog neck of bottle—No 
‘will not spoil nor discolor the 
tle retails at 


_— Ww tay AA for 10c.; also half- 


Page's Photo Paste, 
IE PAC retails6c.; by mail, 10c. 


wore 
1 oz. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mai 





PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, LABELS | PENSIONS 


EDWARD W. HOLMES, LL.M., 705 McGill Building, Washington, D. C. 





Colorado Farm and City Mortgages |; 


Five and Si t. net to invest Twenty-two years’ ex k. R B. 
aoe, Relerences, JOHN W. BARROWS, Bos 1dsl, Denver, Colo, | FORBES, Treas, 206 Wetherciela gr Varker (Sal — 


age in great n 








FOR OLD MINISTERS 


National Work of Ministerial Relief, Con; tional I Churches, 18 
under care of Trustees of ational I Counc. ‘The w of 
pathos and appeals strong] cy sympathies. It Rom DL fe 1 
and sacrificing service. 


bout one in twenty ministers reaches old 


- Who will aid in their — and help smooth 
pric 2 to the grave? Inquiries will be answered M. 
287 Fourth Ave., New 
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No Better Security 


can be found than high-grade farm mort- 
gages in such portions of the West as are 
insured against the danger of drought or 
excessive moisture by Irrigation. They 


bear 
5% to 6% Interest 


and are free of all taxes or expenses to 
the investor. We offer a choice selection 
of these mortgages, secured by lands in 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana, worth 
several times the amount of the loan. We 
also offer a choice line of first mortgages 
on improved business and residence 
property in Denver and other cities, net- 
ting 5, 5%, and 6% interest. 
Write for information and references. 


THE VAN KLEECK-BACON 
INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 








cae 


Reduced Rates 


for 


Telephone 
Service 


throughout Greater New 
York are effective from 
July Ist. Contracts now 
being taken at new rates. 


Call nearest Contract Office 
for full intormation. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Contract Offices: 
15 Dey Street 
115 West 38th Street 
220 West 124th Street 
616 East 150th Street 


Telephone No.: 


9010 Cortlandt 
9040 38th 

9000 Morningside 
9020 Melrose 
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Minnesota and North Dakota 
Farm Loans 


First Mortgages on Improved Farms offer 
Abundant Security and Attractive Returns 


To Investors: Correspondence invited. 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital $250,000.00 
Surplus $150,000.00 
New York Correspondent—Chase National Bank 


OFFICERS 
ELBRIDGE C. COOKE . e ° 
WM. H. DUNWOODY Vice-President 
WM. G. NORTHUP ° ° Vice-President 
ROBERT W. WEBB + Secretary and Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 


President 


Howarp S. AsBotr 
Joun B. ATWATER 
EvsripGe C. Cooke 
Joun Crossy 

Wan. H. Dunwoopy 
James J. Hitt. 
Samuev HI. 
T. B. JANNEY . 
A. H. Linton 
A. C. LorinGc 


e Master in Chancery 

. Of Cohen, Atwater & Shaw, Attorneys 

° (President) 

Attorney at Law 

” President N orthwestern National Bank 

. President Great Northern Ry. Co. 

- _ Capitalist, Seattle. Wash. 

” President Janney, Semple. Hill & Co. 

‘ Railroad Contractor 

President Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Company 

J. R. Kincman . Of Woods, Kingman & Wallace. Attorneys at Law 

Cavour S. LANGDON Railroad Contractor 

Wm. G. Nortuup . President North Star Woolen Mills Co 

A. F. Pitissury . Director Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co. 

Rosert W. Wess . . (Secretary and Treasurer) 


The 
Headache Cure 


contains no bromides or heart depress- 
ing drugs. For 60 years physicians 
have recommended headache sufferers to 


Take larrant’s 





Seltzer Aperient 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 


It cures all forms of headache, sick, bilious, 
nervous, or neuralgic, by removing the cause. 
It settles the stomach, corrects acidity, clears 
the brain, cleanses the bowels, and keeps the 
liver active. 

So agreeable to the taste that children enjoy 

it. The best laxative 
for family use. 


At your druggists or 
by mail from 


~ The Tarrant Co. 
44 Hudson Street 
New York 
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BANKING BY MAIL. 


Conservative People 


in Cleveland have had the 
advantage of 


4% Interest 


for over 60 years 











Our plan of receiving deposits by mail 
gives you this same advantage in a bank 
where capital and surplus of 


Six Million Dollars 


insures, you against the possibility of loss. 


<a The Citizens Savings 


HOW terldeut Cleveland Electr! Railway Company dT t Co Cl land 
Tes in eveian ectric 
C. W. BINGHAM, President The Stardard Tool Co. and irus — Vieveian 
T. W. BURNHAM, eee 
President The Star Hiovater Cumpeny The oldest and largest institution 
A. 8. CHISHOLM, American Steel and Wire Co. aoe 
H. B. CORNER, Vice President of its kind in the State of Ohio. 
G. A. GARRETSON, 
President Bank of Commerce, N. A. Established 1868 
THOMAS 8. GRASSELLI, 
Vice President Grasselli Chemical Company Assets over 
KAUFMAN HAYS 


Vice President Cleveland Worsted Mills 
E. V. HALE, Treasurer 


J. H. HOYT, Hoyt; Dustin & Kelley, Attorneys 

M. B. JOHNSON, M. B. & H. H. Johnson, Attorneys Million 
RALPH T. KING, Capitalist 

BASCOM LITTLE, Capitalist 

D. LEUTY, Vice President 

SAMUEL MATHER, Pickands, Mather & Company 


WM. G. MATHER, 

President The Cl d Cliffs Iron Company 
H. R. NEWCOMB, President 
D. Z. NORTON, 

Oglebay, Norton & Company 
J. R. NUTT, Secretary 
JAMES PARMELEE, 

President National Carbon Company 
JAMES SPEYER, 

Speyer & Company, Bankers, New York 
ANDREW SQUIRE, 

Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, Attorneys 
N. 0. STONE, 

Vice President The Cleveland National Bank _— 

J. H. WADE, Chairman 






































“Arnold” Knit Umbrella Drawers 


For women who pride themselves on fine pretty underwear, the “ Arnold” Knit Gauze Umbrella 
Drawers, combine all the daintiness of the silk with the greatest comfort known for hot weather wear. 
Muslin and cambric drawers, with agi ravatin starched seams and ruffles, find no place in the summer 


wardrobe after one trial of the “ Arnold” Knit Gauze Drawers. 

“\ The most delightful garment ever made,’’ is the decision of all women who wear them. Unlike 
ordinary knit drawers, the “ Arnold” are cut to fit the body, without depending upon stretch of material. 

They may be had with hemstitched ruffles of cambric, or daintily trimmed with lace or omooek re i or 
with neat ruffles of lace only. Prices range from 50 cents to $2.00 for the beautiful mercerized lisle 
thread, the most attractive garment imaginable. . 

Try the ‘‘ Arnold’’ Knit Drawers if you want to know the meaning of perfect Summer comfort. 
All sizes and styles to suit the taste of the most fastidious. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO SELECT FOR YOUR SUMMER OUTING 


We make a specialty of the *“*Arnold” Layettes for Infants 


THE “ ARNOLD” BAZAAR, 48 West 22d St., New York | 
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A Cheerful View 
of 
A Serious Situation 


Situation I. 


Crippled by bone tuberculosis, strapped to 
a board night and day. 

Joe smiles because he is being wonderfully 
cured at Sea Breeze, by the outdoor salt air 
treatment, the first American temporary hos- 
pital for such cases. 








Situation II. 

4,500 such children in New York, 60,000 in 
the United States, only gg at Sea Breeze. 
Five-year-old Max speaks for all, “I don’t 
want to get dead and be an angel, I want to 
play first.” 

Joe smiles again because the large per- 
manent hospital is already planned, to save 
many more froma life of pain and uselessness. 


Situation III. 

Of the $250,000 needed for this hospital ’ 
$35,000 remains to be raised by June 30th, or 
the sums already pledged may de Jost. 

Joe’s smile is a hurry call to you for a part 
of this $35,000. The money can’t wait, Joe 
can’t wait, the crippled children tortured in 
the tenements can’t wait. 


Why say more? Our chief dependence is 
on Outlook Readers who know all about it 
from Mr. Riis. In planning your vacation 
leave happiness behind—it will catch up to 
you. Send 2 cents for Happiness Calendar. 

Hurry check or pledge to R. S. Minturn, 
Treasurer, Room 215, No. 105 East 22d 
Street, New York City. 


New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor 
1843-1906 . 
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keg. Trade-Mark 


Housekeeping Linens 


For Summer Homes, Yachts and Camps 
In the medium-priced Linens appropriate for this purpose we have a very attractive collection 


at the following prices: 


Bleached Damask 
A large assortment of handsome designs; 68 inches 


wide, 75c. and 85c. per yard; 72 inches wide, $1.00, 1.25, 
1.50, and 1.75 yard. 


Napkins to ean per dozen 
Breakfast Size, $1.75, 6; 25, 2.75, 3.00. 
Dinner Size, $3.00, - 5.00. 


able ‘Giathe 
2x2 yds., $2.00, 2.25. ons 
2x2%, $2.50, 2.75, 3 350. 
24x24, $4. be 4. arr 5.50. - 
2x3, $5.00, 6.00, 7.50, 8.00 

Linen = —e els, per dozen 
Hemmed Huck, $1.50, 2.50, 3.00. 
Hemstitched Huck, rar 4.00, 6.00. 


Hemstitched Linen Sheets (pair) 
= le Bed Size, $4.50, 5.50, 6.50, 7.00. 
ouble Bed Size, $6.00, 7.50, 8.00, 9.00. 


Linen Pillow Cases 
$1.00, 1.25, 1.35, 1.50, 1.75, and 2.00 pair. 
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Double Bed Size. $1. 50, 2.00, bi 5, 3.00. 
Summer Blankets 
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Bath Towels 
Hemmed White Cotton, ot good size, 25c., 35c., 50c. each. 


Mail Orders have our prompt attention. 


14 West 23d Street, New York 











Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 

should 

not fail 

to exam- 

ine the 

merits of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


NOHMER 


It is the special favorite of = refined and cul- 
tured musical public on account of its unsurpassed 
tone-quality, oe durability, yee 9 of de- 
sign and finish. Catalogue mailed on application. 
THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 

SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 


Warerooms Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. NEW YORK 














The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality ; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send 


2 
cents to Rumrorp CHEmIcAL Works, Prov. 
dence, R.I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 
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“Revolting” is the 
word which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt uses 
to describe the conditions shown to 
exist by the investigation of the stock- 
yards and packing-houses in Chicago 
made by Mr. James B. Reynolds and 
Labor Commissioner Charles P. Neill. 
As was stated in the last issue of 
The Outlook, their report appeared on 
Monday of last week. In transmitting 
it to Congress the President sent a 
special message urging the enactment 
of the bill bearing Senator Beveridge’s 
name, which provides for a drastic 
inspection of the preparation of meat. 
The report of Messrs. Neill and Reyn- 
olds is the result of two and a half 
weeks spent in the investigation in Chi- 
cago. As the President’s commissioners 
say in that report, they make no state- 
ment that was not verified by thcir “ per- 
sonal examination.” The statements 
they make are specific, and although they 
mention no names, they state with detail 
what came under their observation. 
The report is necessarily disagreeable 
reading: it confirms the impression that 
has been made by the unofficial state- 
ments which have appeared within the 
last two weeks in the public prints. 
Filth and unsanitary conditions they 
found before entering the buildings ; the 
pavements are such as to retain the accu- 
mulated refuse; dead animals they saw 
left lying on the platforms. ‘The only 
excuse,” they report, “given for delay in 
the removal was that so often heard— 
the expense.” Within the buildings the 
conditions they describe are such that 
regard for decency makes only a brief 
summary possible in these columns. 
Walls, rafters, and supports, and usually 
the floors, are of wood. In many rooms 
the floors are “soaked and _ slimy.” 
Light and ventilation are wretched. Of 
many of the inside rooms the commis- 


The Packing-House 
Investigation 


@ 


sioners say “they may be best described 
as vaults in which the air rarely 
changes.” Even in outside rooms they 
found windows so dirty and walls so 
dingy that the light penetrated only 
twenty or thirty feet. “Usually the 
workers,” they say, “toil without relief 
in a humid atmosphere heavy with the 
odors of rotten wood, decayed meats, 
stinking offal and entrails.” Tables, 
carts, tubs, and other receptacles they 
also found in most cases to be of wood, 
and “frequently found water-soaked, only 
half cleansed, and with meat scraps and 
grease accumulations adhering to their 
sides, and collecting dirt.”” Such sani- 
tary conveniences for the workingmen 
and workingwomen as they found vere 
of the vilest. 


What they say with regard 
to the arrangement of the toilet facilities 
within the packing-houses we do not 


carehere to repeat. It is sufficient to say 
that these facilities are aboutas bad as can 
be well imagined. Those who care to 
know the facts on this aspect of the sub- 
ject can find them frankly stated in the 
report itself. The existence of such 
repulsive arrangements, or rather lack 
of arrangements, in establishments for 
the preparation of food is enough alone 
to justify the enactment of the most 
drastic legislation that can be framed. 
No business interests can outweigh con- 
siderations of health and decency. ‘The 
commissioners affirm that even in the 
newer buildings the defects of the earlier 
structures are not remedied. The only 
model buildings to be found are one office 
building and two for cooling, storage, and 
sales purposes. It is gratifying to learn 
that in New York City one establishment 
is in“ impressive contrast ” to those in- 
vestigated in Chicago. Well ventilated 
and lighted, with ceiling and walls of 
cement, with steel cross-beams and sup- 
ports, with the lower walls covered with 
white porcelain brick, with the floor 
341 
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paved with bluestone and well drained, 
the slaughtering-room is capable of being 
so thoroughly cleansed that “in not 
more than fifteen minutes . . . all per- 
ceptible odor and traces of the work” 
were removed. Similar conditions exist 
throughout the whole establishment. We 
regret thatthe report did not give itsname. 


As revolting as 
The Packing-House the buil dn " 
Investigation 8 


and their con- 
The Handling of the Meat diden wane, the 
commissioners found the way in which 
the meat products were handled in Chi- 
cago to be equally repugnant. The meat 
that is to be sold in bulk, which is the 
form in which an overwhelming propor- 
tion of the meat is distributed, is handled 
with regard to cleanliness ; but the com- 
missioners report that “the parts that 
are sent from the cooling-room to those 
departments of the packing-houses in 
which various forms of meat products 
are prepared are handled with no regard 
whatever for cleanliness.” In other 


words, apart from the indecent and 
unwholesome surroundings, the offen- 
siveness is to be found principally in the 


processes of preparing the canned meats. 
The commissioners describe the workers’ 
aprons as being “ asa rule, indescribably 
filthy.” Against these aprons and even 
dirtiey clothing the commissioners saw the 
meat constantly presséd, The habits of 
the workers themselves, accustomed as 
they are to a most degrading environ- 
ment, are such as to make the conveyance 
of tuberculosis and other disease germs 
most easy. As the meat is shoveled 
from the floors, piled on tables, and 
pushed to and fro in box carts, it is liable 
to gather dirt and disease. When the 
commissioners called attention to this 
fact, “it was always the reply,” they re- 
port, “that this meat would afterwards 
be cooked,” and thus sterilized; but the 
commissioners add that this is not always 
the case. The commissioners, in com- 
menting on the present method of inspec- 
tion, declare, first, that it is most.rigor- 
ous where it is least needed—namely, at 
the time of killing. It is while the meat 
is being handled that it is made noisome. 
They found, for instance, stale meat 


scraps, and even bits of rope and other_ 
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rubbish, being shoveled into barrels or 
set aside into heaps to be ground up to 
be used in canned goods. The cans 
that contain this sort of material bear 
labels stating that “ the contents of this 
package have been inspected according 
to the Act of Congress of March 3, 1891. 
Quality Guaranteed.” As a matter of 
fact, all that has been inspected is the 
carcass of the animal at the time of 
killing ; and the Government, of course, 
does not guarantee the quality. In- 
spection, moreover, does not apply 
to the health and comfort of the la- 
borers. “The various departments,” 
say the commissioners, “are under the 
direct control of superintendents who 
claim to use full authority in dealing with 
the employees and who seem to ignore 
all considerations except those of the 
account book.” ‘That this fact is not 
only a menace to the social conditions of 
the community, but also to the physical 
well-being of the people of the Nation, the 
commissioners recognize in these words: 
The neglect on the part of their employers 
to recognize or provide for the requirements 
of cleanliness and decency of the employees 
must have an influence that cannot be exag- 
gerated in lowering the morals and discour- 
aging cleanliness on the part of the workers 
employed in the packing-houses. The whole 
situation as we saw it in these huge estab- 
lishments tends necessarily and inevitably 
to the moral degradation of thousands of 
workers, who are forced to spend their work- 
ing hours under conditions that are entirel 
unnecessary and unpardonable, and whic 
are a constant menace not only to their own 
health, but to the health of those who use the 
food products prepared by them. 
The commissioners note, moreover, that 
the care which is taken with the meat 
for export to foreign countries is lacking 
with regard to meat that is destined for 
domestic use. A microscopic examina- 
tion of hogs to be exported to Germany 
is made, but no such inspection of those 
killed for the American market. The 
recommendations of the commissioners 
are practically all included in the Bever- 
idge bill, which we outlined last week. 


® 


In answer to the commis- 
sioners’ allegations, eight 
great packing concerns of 
Chicago have issued a joint statement. 
In the first place, they emphatically 
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assert that “every pound of meat in our 
packing-houses comes from animals which 
are inspected and passed by trained vet- 
erinary agents of the Department of 
Agriculture. . . . Every animal or car- 
cass that does not pass this rigid inspec- 
tion is condemned and disposed of under 
the personal supervision of the agents 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture.” This fact, they say, how- 
ever, is “reluctantly admitted” in the 
report. They declare that they have 
been “believers in rigid animal and 
meat inspection since inspection was 
first inaugurated,” and that they have 
shown their belief in it by discarding a 
million dollars’ worth of animals a year 
which have been bought as healthy, and 
then “condemned on inspection after 
slaughter.” “It is to be regretted,” the 
packers say, “that Messrs. Neill and 
Reynolds did not get a practical light on 
their subject before writing a report in 
which it is apparently assumed that 
blood, grease, and other every-day inci- 
dents of slaughtering are dirt.” Yet the 
only reply they make to such testimony 
as that which concerns the disgusting 
state of the so-called sanitary conven- 
iences is to call attention to a report 
made by two professors of the University 
of Illinois, who did not see the horrible 
canditions described, who noticed “ only 
one man expectorate,” and he a “ Gov- 
ernment official,” and who remark that 
“any one having any connection with 
the actual work has no use for dress 
suits or kid gloves.” The packing con- 
cerns assert that they have “satisfied 
doctors, chemists, sanitarians, and offi- 
cial investigators from practically every 
civilized nation on earth” that their 
houses are clean, their methods sanitary, 
and their products wholesome; that their 
houses have been “show places” for 
visitors from all the world; and they cite 
among othercases the sale of canned meats 
to the Japanese army which was arranged 
after inspection by Japanese officials. 
They say that “ hasty, ill-digested, intem- 
peratecriticism ” of the business strikes at 
“every farmer who raises a hog, a sheep, 
or a steer for market.” They deprecate 
the notion that they are in this statement 
attempting “ to hide behind the farmer.” 
At least one body of farmers, the Wash- 
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ington State Grange, does not intend 
that they should, for it has telegraphed 
the President repudiating “the reported 
attempt of the attorney for certain cor- 
porate interests to speak for the farmers 
of this country” in opposition to his 
efforts to remedy conditions in the pack- 
ing-houses. The packers’ reply is pre- 
sumably the strongest that can be offered 
in refutation of the specific allegations 
of the President’s agents, for they would 
certainly not have failed to deny them 
with equally specific detail if they could 
have done so. Their case would have 
been stronger if they had kept silence. 


@ 





In the meantime the 
& Chicagopackershave 

been energetically 
cleaning their establishments. New lav- 
atories and toilet-rooms, some better 
quarters for at least certain groups of 
workers, new pavements, and plans for 
other changes are already in evidence. 
These efforts at renovation are reported 
not only in the daily press, but also bya 
witness whom the President describes as 
“ competentand trustworthy.” The Presi- 
dent has transmitted a letter from this 
witness to Mr. Wadsworth, the Chairman 
of the House Committee which has the 
Meat Inspection Bill under considera- 
tion. The Committee has been cross- 
examining the President’s agents as well 
as hearing Statements on behalf of the 
packers. To this Committee the Presi- 
dent has also transmitted two reports of 
an investigation made by the Department 
of Agriculture before that of Messrs. Neill 
and Reynolds. Hehas also pointed out 
that the Neill-Reynolds report is itself 
only preliminary, and that the investiga- 
tion is still unfinished. Before receiving 
his agents’ report he had already, he an- 
nounces, ordered that the labels placed 
upon the packages should state only that 
the carcass had been inspected. The 
President adds that if thorough inspec- 
tion of all the processes is not secured 
by legislation, he “ shall feel compelled 
to order that inspection labels and cer- 
tificates on canned products shall not be 
used hereafter.” The President adduces 
another argument, besides that to which 
we referred last week, for putting the 
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expense of inspection upon the packing- 
houses. He says, “If this is not done, 
the whole purpose of the law can at any 
time be defeated through an insufficient 
appropriation,” but adds, “ If it were not 
for this consideration, I should favor the 
Government paying for the inspection.” 
As we said, however, last week, another 
consideration is equally decisive, namely, 
that every person doing business should 
bear the burden of making his own 
business safe to the public. The Presi- 
dent’s communications to Congress and 
the testimony he has made public have 
stimulated the meat-packers into making 
the beginning of certain reforms which 
should never have been necessary, and 
which should now be made thorough and 
permanent by law. 


® 


If the packers 
have their way, 
Senator Bever- 
idge’s bill for 
the inspection of the packing-houses 
which passed the Senate, and which we 
outlined last week, will be made inef- 
fective. This would be done principally 


Proposed Amendments 
to the 
Beveridge Bill 


by changing the bill so that the inspec- 
tion would be not mandatory but discre- 
tionary, and by charging the cost of 
inspection not to the packers but to the 


Government. It does not seem possible 
that public opinion will permit the 
packers to have their way altogether. 
It is not impossible, however, that the 
House will amend the bill in several 
important particulars. Among the 
amendments seriously considered are 
these: to provide that the cost be paid 
by the Government, except that any 
inadequacy of appropriation be supplied 
by fees from the packers; to alter the 
phraseology of the bill so that the sani- 
tary provisions will be more clearly 
based upon the Constitutional right of 
Congress to control inter-State com- 
merce; to permit certain “ unsound” 
animals, such as those suffering from 
superficial bruises or broken legs, to be 
used for food ; to limit the prohibition of 
the use of preservatives and dyes to such 
as are unwholesome, apparently thus 
permitting those which intend to deceive ; 
and, finally, to permit small concerns, 
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as well as farmers, to slaughter without 
inspection, Changes in phraseology and 
in some minor details may be advisable, 
but any alteration in the general princi- 
ples of the bill (and among these is cer- 
tainly the provision which puts the cost 
upon the packers) will only delay the 
restoration of confidence in the meat 
products of America. By this agitation 
which the packers have brought upon 
themselves, not only has American busi- 
ness lost some of its foreign market, but 
also the American people have lost what 
is of far more importance, a good deal of 
their reputation for character. Stopping 
the agitation will recover neither the 
market nor the reputation. The only 
intelligent as well as right course for the 
American people to pursue is to prove 
- by vigorous National action their belief 
in wholesomeness and decency. The 
right of the Nation thus to protect itself 
is discussed in another column. 


& 


As we stated last 
week, the Senate 
Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections voted to recommend 
that Senator Smoot’s seat be declared 
vacant. On Monday of this week the 
majority and minority reports were pre- 
sented in the Senate, by Senator Bur- 
rows, the Chairman, and Senator For- 
aker, respectively... The majority base 
their recommendations on the fact, which 
they regard as substantiated, that Mr. 
Smoot comes to the Senate, “ not as the 
accredited representative of the State 
of Utah, ... but as the choice of the 
hierarchy which controls the Church 
and has usurped the functions of the 
State in said State of Utah.” This hier- 
archy, they declare, is proved to have 
defied the State and the United States 
by promoting polygamy. The report 
summarizes the evidence, and declares 
that the allegiance to the hierarchy 
which Mr. Smoot has voluntarily ac- 
cepted “would seem to be wholly 
incompatible with the duty which Mr. 
Smoot as a member of the United 
States Senate would owe to the Nation.” 
The minority in their report declare Mr. 
Smoot’s character to be “ irreproach- 
able,” and that as to his membership in 
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the Mormon Church, he is “ within his 
rights and privileges under the guaranty 
of religious freedom given by the Con- 
stitution ;” they deny that the evidence 
shows that the_ allegiance owed by Mr. 
Smoot to the Mormon Church involves 
hostility to the United States or is para- 
mount to his duty to the United States, 
and that he is not responsible for the 
illegal practice of polygamy. The issue 
is by these reports made clear: Is Mr. 
Smoot the subject of what is practically 
a foreign and hostile power? If he is, 
he has no business in the Senate; if he 
is not, there is no charge against him. 
It is therefore now a question of fact 
upon which the Senate is to decide. 

In the place in the Senate left vacant by 
the death of Senator Gorman, Governor 
Warfield, of Maryland, has appointed 
William Pinckney Whyte, who was Sena- 
tor twenty-five years ago. He is eighty- 
two years of age, and can be expected 
to occupy the seat only temporarily. 
Senator Gorman’s position as Demo- 
cratic leader in the Senate has been filled 
by the election of Senator Joseph C. S. 
Blackburn, of Kentucky. In place of 
Senator Burton, who resigned in dis- 
grace week before last, the Governor of 
Kansas at first appointed Mr. F. D. 
Coburn, Secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture. Upon his declination of 
the office Governor Hoch appointed 
Judge A. W. Benson. ; 


@ 


Proper Naturalization 
at Last 


We are glad to 
chronicle the pas- 
Sage last week of 
the Naturalization Bill throughthe House 
of Representatives. It provides, first, that 
aliens applying for naturalization must 
be able to write their own language, and 
to read, speak, and understand the Eng- 
lish language ; applicants must further 
establish by affirmative evidence their 
good behavior for five years previous to 
the date of their petition ; they must also 
satisfy the court that they are “ attached 
to the principles of the Constitution ” and 
well disposed to good order; the bill pro- 
vides, secondly, that a bureau of the De- 
partment of. Commerce and Labor shall 
have supervision of all naturalization, and 
shall have custody of compiete records 


which are to be kept by the Bureau of 
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Immigration ; thirdly, that by a system 
of fees—five dollars for each applicant, 
in addition to which he must pay the 
usual fees for all witnesses subpoenaed 
at his request—the expense shall be 
borne by the beneficiaries ; finally, that’ 
the Government may apply to the courts 
for the revocation of. any certificate of 
citizenship obtained by fraud, and that 
the certificate of any naturalized person 
who, within five years from the date of 
his admission, takes up permanent resi- 
dencein aforeign country shall be liable to 
cancellation, our diplomatic and consular 
service being employed to trace and 
identify such persons. These last-named 
provisions will, we trust, stop the scandal- 
ous practice, only too common, under 
which applicants with no intention of 
living in this country obtain citizenship 
solely because of the immunities and 
protection afforded them by it in their 
own or other countries. It should be a 
cause for mortification to all citizens that 
our State Department has been called 
upon so frequently to assert the rights of 
supposedly naturalized citizens, only to 
find that the claim of those citizens was 
founded on fraud, permitted by the neg- 
ligence or indulgence of our own courts. 
It is no wonder that nearly every Secre- 
tary of State for forty years has com- 
plained of such a nuisance, while in the 
same period every President has urged 
Congress to reform the law which has 
made the nuisance possible. That law 
was passed in 1802, since which time the 
conditions of immigration and naturaliza- 
tion have patently changed, demanding 
a corresponding change in legislation. 
The bill now passed was drawn in accord- 
ance with the timely recommendation of 
the commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent last year, Messrs. Gaillard Hunt, 
from the State Department, Milton D. 
Purdy, from the Department of Justice, 
and Richard K. Campbell, from the De- 
partment of Commerce. The bill estab- 
lishes a rational uniform citizenship 
standard and should become law. 
& 

Last winter legis- 

lation providing for 

publicity of politi- 
cal campaign accounting and prohibiting , 
corporation contributions to campaigns 
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was passed by the Legislatures of New 
York and other States. It is a satisfac- 
tion to report that last week a bill pro- 
hibiting similar contributions in National 
political campaigns was passed by the 
United States Senate. The bill provides : 


That it shall be unlawful for any National 
bank or any corporation organized by au- 
thority of any laws of Congress to make a 
money contribution in cdnnection with any 
election to any political office. It shall also 
be unlawful for any corporation whatever to 
make a money contribution in connection 
with any e’ ‘tion at which Presidential and 
Vice-Presiuential electors or a Representa- 
tive in Congress is to be voted for, or any 
election by any State Legislature of a United 
States Senator. Every corporation which 


shall make any contribution in violation of 
the foregoing provisions shall be subject to 
a fine not exceeding $5,000, and every officer 
or director of any corporation who shall con- 
sent to any contribution by the corporation 
in violation of the foregoing provisions shall 
be subject to a fine of not exceeding $1,000. 


While severer penalties might well have 
been imposed, the best politicians, as 
well as the best representatives of the 
great corporations, unite with all other 
good citizens in expressing satisfaction 
at the passage of such a measure. 


& 


While the attention 
of the country has 
been for the past 
week chiefly directed to the bill for the 
inspection of slaughter-houses and meat- 
canning establishments, popular interest 
in other bills has not therefore lapsed. 
Pressure of public opinion has made 
Speaker Cannon feel it necessary to 
issue a statement assuring inquirers that 
he was not opposed to the Pure Food 
Bill. For years the House has been 
passing pure food measures, but has had 
its action negatived by the Senate. Now 
that the Senate has passed a pure food 
measure the House will find it difficult 
to convince the public that its duty is 
not immediately to confirm the Senate’s 
action. When it is remembered that this 
bill is framed to protect consumers from 
particularly mean forms of fraud, the 
delay of the bill can reasonably be at- 
tributed only to the influence of those 
“inte“ests ” which thrive on deceit. In 
another case, however, the House has 
withstood pressure from special interests, 
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and has passed unanimously the bill for 
the preservation of Niagara Falls. This 
bill now goes to the Senate. Concerning 
the passage by the House of the Natu- 
ralization Bill we speak in another para- 
It will be very unfortunate ifthe - 
bill for the codification of the copyright 
law and for the enactment of provisions 
forimproving copyright legislation is post- 
poned, as now seems somewhat probable, 
until the next session. Thedisagreement 
between the House and the Senate on the 
Statehood Bill has not been terminated. 
Even if it should continue, it would 
not be disastrous. Though it is gen- 
erally conceded that Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory are ready for Statehood, 
they will not greatly suffer if they have 
to wait, while if Territories unready for 
Statehood should be admitted, the whole 
country would suffer and there would 
be no remedy. ‘There are other bills 
before Congress which are much more 
urgent; one of these is the Philippine 
Tariff Bill. The imprisonment of this bill 
in committee has indeed been a cause for 
shame. Similarly, Congress has been 
slow to deal justly with the Chinese. It 
will be discreditable to the United States 
if Congress closes its session without 
passing a measure insuring decent treat- 
ment to Chinese visitors to this land. 
Mr. John Sharp Williams, Representative 
from Mississippi and leader of the Demo- 
cratic forces in the House, succeeded 
last week in striking from the Sundry 
Civil Appropriation Bill a provision set- 
ting apart twenty-five thousand dollars 
for the traveling expenses of the Presi- 
dent. The attitude of Mr. Williams on 
this point has been petty. He has made 
the ridiculous proposition that the Pres- 
ident of the United States should pay 
from his own pocket the expense incurred 
by that part of his services as Chief 
Executive which is involved in his travel- 
ing, and that he ought to travel like any 
other citizen. The comment ofthe New 
York “Sun” on this attitude of Mr. 
Williams is entirely just: ‘* Meanwhile 
the minority leader will continue to draw 
his mileage regularly and in strict accord- 
ance with the law.” The Free Alcohol 
Bill has been signed by the President. 
After the first of next January, therefore, 
the tax on alcohol which has been made 
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undrinkable will be removed. It is ex- 
pected that the addition of alcohol to our 
resources for fuel and light will be of 
great benefit to industrial art, manufac- 
ture, and transportation, and will even 
affect the domestic economy of a multi- 
titude of households. The Rate Bill is 
still in conference. 


@ 


The gubernatorial 
campaign in Penn- 
sylvania promises to 
be of more than ordinary interest, inas- 
much. as it will reflect on a larger scale 
the contest for good government which 
has been waged in Philadelphia and 
throughout the State during the past 
year. Three nominees are already in 
the field. The Prohibitionists have nom- 
inated State Treasurer Berry, of Chester, 
who was elected on a fusion ticket last 
November. The Lincoln party, as the 
organization of Independent or Insur- 
gent Republicans is legally known, has 
nominated former State Senator Lewis 
Emery, Jr., of Bradford, an independent 
coal operator, who for years has been an 
active opponent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and of their ally, under Quay, the 
Republican organization. The Repub- 
licans have nominated Edwin S. Stuart, 
President of the Union League of Phila- 
delphia, and from 1892 to 1896 Mayor 
of Philadelphia. The personnel of the 
remainder of the several tickets is almost 
as interesting as that of the heads. As- 
sociated with Mr. Berry on the State 
ticket of the Prohibitionists is Homer L. 
Castle, who made the startling disclos- 
ures in the autumn of 1905 preceding 
the Enterprise Bank failure ; William T. 
Creasy, the Democratic floor leader in 
the Pennsylvania House of Representa- 
tives for a number of years; and E. A. 
Coray, who in 1901 was the Union- 
Democratic candidate for State Treas- 
urer, and for years a spectacular and 
aggressive opponent of Quayism. The 
Lincoln party has nominated Rudolph 
Blankenburg, the old-time reformer and 
present City Commissioner, as Mr. Em- 
ery’s running mate for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. The Republicans have nominated 
Robert K. Young, a former Wanamaker 
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insurgent, for Auditor-General, Robert S. 
Murphy for Lieutenant-Governor, and 
Henry Houck, Assistant Superintendent 
of Education, for Secretary of Internal 
Affairs, thus making up a ticket repre- 
sentative of the various elements in the 
party, and at the same time meeting the 
requirements of the aroused public sen- 
timent in the State for men of irreproach- 
able character and unquestioned probity. 
Mr. Stuart, the nominee for Governor, 
is one of the most popular men in Phila- 
delphia. All the papers, whether for or 
against him, concede this, and, further, 
that he is a man of the highest character. 
To quote the Philadelphia “ Press :”’ “He 
is deservedly popular and esteemed in 
this city. Politically, he is a straight, 
regular, unwavering Republican. His 
life is blameless and his instincts are 
right, and his preference for public hon- 
esty is beyond question. As Mayor of 
the city he gave a good, clean admin- 
istration.” His nomination, however, 
does not appear to have united the Re- 
publican forces. The lines of the cam- 
paign have not yet been formed, nor will 
they be until the Democrats act later in 
the month. So far there has been no 
ground for fusion established, and Colo- 
nel Guffey, who unquestionably controls 
the Democratic organization and situa- 
tion, has declared for a straight-out 
Democrat for Governor. This serves to 
complicate the situation, for the feeling 
among independent Republicans is that 
one of their number should be selected, 
as the State is nominally Republican and 
the fight is not against the party as such, 
but against the abuses which have grown 
up in the State organization. 


® 


All three platforms 
deal almost exclusive- 
ly with State issues 
and reflect the aroused interest of the 
State in substantial local reforms. In 
many respects the Lincoln and Repub- 
lican platforms parallel each other, 
although the former contains the fol- 
lowing plank, which finds no counter- 
part in the Republican statement: “ We 
are opposed to the erection anywhere | 
in the Commonwealth by the expenditure 
of public moneys of a statue or any other 
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token of honor to the late Matthew Stan- 


ley Quay.” The Republican platform 
is a distinct departure from any of 
its predecessors. Although indorsing 
President Roosevelt and his administra- 
tion in unmistakable terms, its appeal 
for support is founded on proposed 
State reforms. It demands a two-cent- 
a-mile rate on the railways in the State, 
the sale of two-cent mileage books with- 
out a deposit, and a trolley freight law, 
and pledges Republican legislative sup- 
port to the enactment of laws to secure 
those ends. Moreover, it declares that 
in “ the granting of franchises for public 
utilities and the use of the public high- 
ways a legislative limit should be placed 
upon the terms of such franchises, and 
the right of the public to take both the 
franchise and works upon just terms 
should be carefully reserved.” This is 
high ground, and shows how far public 
sentiment has developed in Pennsylvania 
during the past year. In the opinion of 
the Philadelphia “‘ Public Ledger,” which 
is against Mr. Stuart, 

* The platform is admirable in spirit and in 
letter ; broad and comprehensive ; in accord 
with best thought and practice of the most 
vigorous reform parties of the most aggress- 
ive States, or in advance of most of them; 
and if any reform now demanded or likely 
to be an issue within the generation has not 
been promised, the organization’s platform- 


makers can plead, honestly no doubt, that 
the omission was due to an oversight. 


& 


If the election last week 
is a fair test of the new 
primary law in Oregon, it 
shows that that law fosters independent 
voting. Politicians have apparently been 
surprised by the mixed ticket that was 
elected. A Democrat—Governor Cham- 
berlain—has been re-elected Governor. A 
Republican has been selected, so far as 
the popular vote goes, for United States 
Senator. Technically, of course, the 
Legislature chooses the Senator; but it 
is practically settled that before long 
Oregon will be represented in the Upper 
Chamber of Congress by Mr. Bourne. 
Both of the Representatives from Oregon 
will also be Republican. The Legislature 
will be overwhelmingly Republican. In 
spite of this Republican freshet, a Dem- 
ocrat was elected to the chief State 
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office. A great many people in Oregon 
attribute Governor Chamberlain’s suc- 
cess to his stanch support of the policies 
which President Roosevelt has cham- 
pioned, and his praise of the President 
as a statesman. Incidentally, it is to be 
noted that, in spite of vigorous efforts on 
behalf of woman’s suffrage, it was over- 
whelmingly rejected by the voters. This 
is the first election after the operation of 
the omnibus primary act. All the can- 
didates of the Republican party, for 
instance, for State offices, as well as the 
candidate for the United States Senate, 
were nominated by direct popular vote. 
It was expected that the whole Repub- 
lican ticket would be elected. ‘The par- 
ticipation of all the voters in the pri- 
maries, it is ordinarily supposed, in- 
creases party allegiance. The result in 
Oregon seems to indicate that the direct 
primary is not necessarily an obstacle 
to independent voting in elections. 


® 


In different coal- 
producing States in 
which the United 
Mine Workers of 
America are strongly organized, and in 
which a suspension of coal-mining was 
inaugurated on April 1, fully a hundred 
and twenty-five thousand mine workers 
continue in idleness. At this writing, 
however, the prospect is that the larger 
proportion will shortly resume work, as 
conferences are being held between 
representatives of the operators and the 
miners’ union, and agreements are likely 
to be the result. In Illinois last week 
such an agreement was effected, under 
which sixty thousand mine employees 
resumed work in the mines upon a scale 
to continue till April 1, 1908. Under 
this agreement the Illinois operators agree 
to the 1903 wage scale, which in 1904 
was reduced by a vote of the miners 
accepting the reduction. The miners 
agree to pay the wages of the shot- 
firers, and also promise to protect the 
operators from strikes following any fail- 
ure of employees to obey the provisions 
of the agreement covering the settlement 
of disputes—a creditable arrangement 
and example of collective bargaining. 
The largest number of mine workers 
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are now idle in Ohio, Indiarfa, Michigan, 
central and western Pennsylvania, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Arkansas, Indian Territory, 
and Texas. On June 4 two regiments 
of the Ohio National Guard, comprising 
about twelve hundred troops, were 
ordered into Jefferson County by Gov- 
ernor Patterson, at the request of the 
sheriff, to protect mining property. This 
followed a conflict between guards of the 
United States Coal Company and strik- 
ing miners, the latter attempting to pre- 
vent that company from operating its 
mines near Steubenville with non-union 


‘men. Although none were killed, news- 


paper despatches state that a score or 
more men were shot. The militia has now 
restored order in Ohio. In Iowa and in 
the three hard-coal fields of Pennsylvania 
there has been practically a complete 
resumption of work in the mines. In 
Alabama the strike inaugurated nearly 
two years ago continues to affect three 
thousand mine workers, who are being 
supported by the United Mine Workers 
of America. 
& 

As it vas half a century 
ago in the days of Mayor 
Fernando Wood of un- 
savory fame, it still seems to be neces- 
sary for the power of the State to assert 
itself in restraint of the lawless element 
which the executive of the city of New 
York shows itself unable or unwilling to 
reduce to order. Under the guise of 
friendly boxing games, vicious prize- 
fighting had gradually gained toleration. 
The climax of unabashed brutality was 
reached on the eve of Memorial Day, 
and reported in a journal supposed to 
circulate in the “best families,” with 
gory realistic detail of split eyes, nose, 
and lips. Five thousand patrons of 
pugilism attended, paying, it is said, from 
$2 to $15 to see the “ sport.” The police 
also attended, not to prevent fighting, 
but, as reported, “to test the law” 
against it afterwards. The next day the 
principals, the referee, and the head of 
the managing club appeared in the 
police court, and were bailed out in 
$500 each by the proprietor of an osten- 
sibly respectable hotel—the total sum a 
small fraction of the profits of the fight. 
But on the following day the great 
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municipal farce, “How Not to Do It,” 
was cut short by sharp orders from Gov- 
ernor Higgins to the Sheriffs of New 
York and Kings Counties: 

It is your duty to execute the laws in 
your county, and I shall hold you to account 
for any failure or neglect to prevent and 
stop any such unlawful exhibitions. 

No sirocco ever dealt quicker death 
to succulent plants. Three fights had 
been advertised for the next evening. 
The police were there again, but this 
time under the Sheriff’s wing. When 
they and he told the manager that the 
fights could not take place, nothing 
more happened but futile talk by the 
disappointed. All decent people will 
say that the Governor manfully closed 
the gap in the hedge of law created by 
paralysis of the city’s executive. The 
Governor simply did the Mayor’s duty 
for him. It is significant that the 
Mayor has expressed no resentment at 
the Governor’s interference, accepting ~ 
the humiliating situation with expres- 
sions of “high regard ” for the Governor. 
If the report prove true that the degree 
of Doctor of Laws is to be conferred on 
Mr. McClellan at the approaching Com- 
mencement season, such a record will 
sharpen the interrogative, Why? Is it 
not a primary truth that the prevention of 
criminal acts is part of the duty to which 
the oath of office binds him who is 
clothed with power? Especially binding 
is such a duty when the punishment of 
crime is, as now, impeded in the police 
courts. More than a hundred arrests 
for prize-fighting since January have 
resulted, says the Commissioner of 
Police, in most of the cases being thrown 
out by the lower magistrates. The 
“lid” was off, and the Mayor and his 
Commissioner had to be shown how to 
put iton. Asimilar condition in Mas- 
sachusetts invites the interference of the 
Governor. Local authorities in various 
towns and cities connive at rampant 
violations of law in race-track gambling. 
A delegation of influential citizens has 
appealed to Governor Guild to put forth 
the power of the State over the heads of 
the recreant municipal officials, and he 
is reported to have announced his inten- 
tion to do so in every case of clear dere- 
liction, More than a century ago, John 
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Jay, Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, was made Governor of 
New York. In our time the Governor 
has to become a kind of Chief Justice 
for the issue of injunctions that cow 
lawlessness into submission. Current 
events have long been teaching the 
people their need of an executive that 
can be depended on to cope both with 
rampant greed and rampant crime. The 
American electorate is now learning that 
the same caliber of wisdom and courage 
that is required for the chief magistracy 
of the Nation is needed for the chief 
magistracy of its several States. 
® 

In the current number of 
the “ Nineteenth Century ” 
Mr. Sidney Lee makes some 
statements which throw light upon the 
question, “Can we add anything to our 
documentary knowledge of Shakespeare 
and his fellow-dramatists ?” He declares 


Light on 
Shakespeare 


that there are almost numberless docu- 
ments in the Public Record office still to 
be examined and from which it is by no 
means impossible that important informa- 
tion touching the conditions of literary 
life and work in the sixteenth century 


may be secured. Among these docu- 
ments are records of lawsuits—and the 
actors and dramatic authors of Shake- 
speare’s day were greatly given to liti- 
gation. Mr. Lee is of opinion that a 
“thorough examination of the documents 
respecting these legal quarrels would 
light up many obscure points in the his- 
tory of the Elizabethan stage. There 
are also the papers of the different Mas- 
ters of the Revels at Court, and it is 
probable that there still remain to be 
discovered documents of great value in 
private archives. By way of giving re- 
inforcement to the last suggestion, Mr. 
Lee recalls the fact that the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records, in examin- 
ing the muniment-room at Belvoir Castle, 
one of the seats of the Duke of Rutland, 
found very few letters of the Elizabethan 
period, but, as the result of searching a 
disused lumber-room, came upon several 
important documents, and among them 
a key which bore the title, ““ Key of Old 
Writings Over Stable.” The Deputy. Sir 
Henry Maxwell-Lyte, went at once to 
the stable, and found in the loft a vast 
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mass of old-papers under a thick layer 
of plaster and dirt, and almost hidden 
by a curtain of cobwebs hanging from 
the rafters. Among the papers discov- 
ered were part of a long letter in the 
handwriting of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, and letters from the Duke of 
Clarence, the Earl of Warwick, and 
Kings Edward IV., Richard III., and 
Henry VII. Mr. Lee cites this as an 
example of the treasures which probably 
exist among other neglected masses of 
old papers in various parts of England. 
He calls attention to the fact that five 
contemporary manuscript notices of 
Shakespeare have come to light, among 
them the entry in the Belvoir Household 
Book of a payment to “ Mr. Shakespeare” 
and to “ Richard Burbadge ” for design- 
ing and painting an “impresa,” which 
was described and explained at some 
length in The Outlook last autumn by 
Dr. Rolfe. About three years ago there 
was found a manuscript note-book, writ: 
ten about 1656, in which it was said that 
the poet “ was a glover’s son,” and his 
father was described as ‘“‘a merry-cheeked 
old man who said, ‘Will was a good, 
honest Fellow, but he darest have crackt 
a jest with him at any time.’” These 
stories date from a period which entitles 
them to be regarded as practically con- 
temporary gossip, and the few words 
touching John Shakespeare fit precisely 
the conception of Shakespeare’s father 
which most Shakespeareans have had in 
mind. Mr. Lee is undoubtedly the first 
English authority on Shakespearean man- 
uscripts, and his suggestion of further 
discoveries in this fascinating field ought 
to give an impulse to the examination 
of old papers in all parts of England. 
@ 

The Rev. Dr. Crapsey 
has appealed from the 
findings of the ecclesias- 
tical court recently in session at Batavia, 
which convicted him of heresy. After 
reciting the findings of the court and 
the sentence that he be suspended from 
exercising the functions of a minister 
until he shall satisfy the ecclesiastical 
authority of his diocese that his belief and 
teaching conform to the doctrines of the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, Dr. Crap- 
sey enumerates eleven grounds ot appeal 
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from this decision, of which the follow- 
ing are the most important: That the 
court which condemned him was illegally 
and unfairly organized, because the pre- 
sentment against him was made by the 
standing committee of the diocese of 
Western New York and was approved 
by the Bishop, while the members of the 
court were selected by the same com- 
mittee or the same Bishop; that the 
court erred in refusing him reasonable 
and proper time for the preparation of 
his defense; in refusing to adjourn the 
trial until after the meeting of the con- 
vention of the diocese; tha the court 
undertook to determine questions of 
doctrine, faith, and worship; that it 
was the duty of the court to determine 
whether or not he was guilty of the 
charges set forth in the presentment, and 
also to state in the decision the sentence 
which ought to be pronounced ; and that 
the court erred in refusing to receive 
evidence offered in his behalf to show 
that, according to the doctrines of the 
Church, its practice, and the understand- 
ing of the clergy, the statements made 
by him and complained of were within 
his liberty, duty, and right tomake. No 
time is yet fixed for the hearing of his 
appeal; and it must be remembered 
that the body by whom the appeal will 
be heard cannot pass on any questions 
of doctrine or faith. 


Has Aunties the Right 
of Self-Defense ? 


Every man accused of infamous crime 
is entitled to confront his accuser and to 
be heard in his own defense. The of- 
fenses charged against the meat-packers 
of Chicago are infamous crimes. The 
house-fly that carries filth into the food 
upon the table is disgusting to the care- 
ful housekeeper. The mosquito that 
carries the germs of disease and commu- 
nicates them to the one whom it bites 
is known to be perilous. We show no 
consideration for either. What shall be 
said of men who systematically purvey 
filth and carry on commerce in germs of 
disease for profit? There is no language 
adequate to express the indignation 
which the offenses charged arouse, The 
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most swift and condign punishment 
should follow the conviction of those 
guilty of so odious an offense inspired 
by so sordid a spirit. Yet justice re- 
quires the public to remember that as 
yet there are but charges. They are 
proved only in the sense in which 
charges are proved before a grand jury 
brings in an indictment. The beef- 
packers are not convicted; they are in 
much the same situation in which they 
would be had they been indicted. 

If, then, the question before the coun- 
try were, What penalty should be visited 
on the packers? the answer would be, 
No penalty until they have been heard 
in their own defense and a jury has ren- 
dered its verdict. But this is not the 
question before the country. It is not 
the question before Congress. The ques- - 
tion is this: Has the country reason to 
be so satisfied with the cleanliness of the 
packing-houses and the wholesomeness 
of their processes that it has no occa- 
sion to call on Congress for further 
inspection and better protection? Con- 


gress is not asked to punish the pack- 
ers; it is asked to protect the public. 


Does the public need protection? To that: 
question there can be but one answer. 
The packers have not been tried ; of 
course, therefore, they have not been 
convicted; but they are under public 
suspicion. Suspicion is not sufficient 
ground for criminal conviction, but it is 
sufficient ground for legal enactment to 
insure public protection. We.do not 
wait until the captain of an incoming 
steamer is convicted of having criminally 
taken on board a yellow fever patient 
before we quarantine the ship. We do 
not need to wait until the packers are 
convicted of criminal conduct before we 
quarantine their goods. Mere suspicion 
is a sufficient ground for quarantine. 
But there is more than mere suspicion 
against the products of the Chicago 
packing-houses. ‘This suspicion is sus- 
tained by the course of the packers 
themselves. The first charges against 
these houses were brought by officers 
in our army and navy against the 
meats furnished in the Spanish-American 
War. The investigation was stopped ~ 
before it was completed. Then came 
charges from Germany which were 
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— sufficiently serious, apparently, to lead 
the packers to give special care to 
meats intended for export. Then came 
the author of “The Jungle” with his 
accusations. These were preferred bya 
responsible accuser in a volume given to 
the public by a responsible publishing 
house. If these charges were not true, 
they were libelous; but no prosecution 
followed, and no reply was offered. Then 
came, in the regular course of adminis- 
tration, an examination and report by 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
packers could hardly have been ignorant 
that such an investigation was made; 
they could hardly have been refused 
information as to its result if they had 
asked for it. It was followed by a 
second examination by special commis- 
sioners appointed by the President. 
The packers certainly were.not ignorant 
of that investigation and need not have 
been ignorant of its result. But not 
until the Committee of the House 


blocked the passage of a bill devised to 
prevent the continuance of the evils re- 
ported and the report had been given to 
the public did the packers either initiate 
any reform or make any reply to the 


charges. In that reply they pass by with 
absolute silence the most terrible of the 
counts in the indictment preferred against 
them. If silence gives consent, then 
they consent to the gravest of the 
charges of inhuman treatment of their 
employees and the unsanitary condition 
of their works. Finally, the demand 
of the President for a more thorough 
inspection of their houses meets a stub- 
born and a united opposition. If any 
one of these houses had said, “ We in- 
vite such inspection ; the more thorough 
it can be made the better; and we are 
willing to pay for it, because the Gov- 
ernment certification of the excellence of 
our product will be worth all the inspec- 
tion costs,” such a concern would have 
cleared itself of suspicion. Not one of 
them has done so. Why do they com- 
bine to resist inspection? ‘The public 
can see no other reason than this: 
“Every one that doeth ill hateth the 
light, and cometh not to the light, lest 
his works should be discovered. But he 
that doeth the truth cometh to the light, 
that his works may be made manifest,” 
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It is true that thousands of visitors 
are taken every year, probably thousands 
every month, through the Chicago pack- 
ing-houses by guides appointed for the 
purpose. Twice the writer of this arti- 
cle has thus visited the packing-houses 
of Chicago. He saw the wooden floors, 
the dirty windows, the soiled aprons, the 
uncleanly aspect of certain of the oper- 
ations. But he saw little else of the con- 
ditions which the commissioners in their 
report describe. What then? What is 
such a visit worth, by non-expert visi- 
tors, interested only in the operations, 
and neither able nor concerned to inves- 
tigate the conditions? Absolutely noth- 
ing. It is true that the packers have 
invited the Congressional Committee to 
visit the packing-houses and investigate 
for themselves. The Committee, we 
understand, has sensibly declined the 
invitation. Who would be deceived by 
the results of such a visit? Nobody, 
unless possibly some willingly credulous 
committeeman. Such an investigation 
could prove nothing except that some of 
the worst conditions can be temporarily 
remedied and some of the worst opera- 
tions stopped in anticipation of such a 
visit. 

The people may by and by demand 
the condign punishment of the packers, 
but that is not what they are now de- 
manding. What the people are now 
demanding is immediate measures for 
their own protection. ‘The people refuse 
to trust to the commercial honesty of the 
packers. Honesty may be the best pol- 
icy, but there are a great many shrewd 
men in America who are not shrewd 
enough to adopt that policy. There are 
thousands of men in America who are 
quite ready to kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg; and the goose is not 
goose ‘enough to consent to be killed. 
The people of other cities refuse to trust 
to the people of Chicago, the people of 
other States refuse to trust to the people 
of Illinois, to protect them. “The beef 
report,” says the New York “ Evening 
Post,” “‘ makes out an excellent case for 
rigid inspection and control by the State 
of Illinois or the city of Chicago; but 
what has the National Government to do 
with local exercise of the police power ?” 
This is home rule run mad. Have the 
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people of one State no right to protect 
themselves against the inefficient sani- 
tary regulations of another State? Two 
or three years ago the State authorities 
of Colorado deported certain “ suspects ” 
and dropped them across the border in 
the Territory of New Mexico. Suppose, 
pursuing the same policy, it should de- 
port its smallpox patients. Must New 
Mexico receive them? Suppose the city 
of Chicago should refuse to pay the 
expense of meat inspection for the Na- 
tion, should inspect and certificate all 
meat exposed for sale in Chicago and 
no other. Must the people of the other 
States take the uninspected meat? The 
Constitution explicitly gives all the power 
over inter-State commerce which it gives 
over foreign commerce—that is, all sover- 
eign power. When, some years ago, 
rags infected by disease were being im- 
ported into this country, we did not say, 
The facts reported make out an excellent 
case for rigid inspection and control of all 
exported rags by the Turkish Government. 
When men and women possessing infec- 
tious disease are brought to our shores by 
the steamship companies, we do not say, 
The facts reported make out an excellent 
case for rigid inspection and control of 
all emigrants by Germany and Italy. We 
stop the rags from being landed; we 
deport the diseased immigrants and fine 
the steamship company for bringing them 
in. The people of the other States have 
the same right to protect themselves 
from the importation of deleterious 
articles from one of the States that the 
people of all the States have to protect 
themselves from the importation of dele- 
terious articles from foreign countries. 
The Constitution has not left the Nation 
helpless against the greed of its own 
citizens or the inefficiency or unavoid- 
able limitations of its own local govern- 
ments. 

It may be that the clause of the law 
authorizing the inspectors to destroy 
meats which they find deleterious is 
unconstitutional, though we do not be- 
lieve that it is unconstitutional. We 
believe this power to destroy is a neces- 
sary incident to the power to protect the 
Nation from deleterious or disgusting 
food products. But, granted that it is 
‘nconstitutional, granted that the people 
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of Illinois have a Constitutional right to 
buy and eat such meat products if they 
wish to, we do not believe that they put 
a high value on this Constitutional right. 

No doubt in the present agitation the 
innocent will suffer with the guilty. 
Stock dealers whose market depends 
upon the packing industry, packers 
whose houses deserve the commendation 
which has been paid to one unnamed 
house in New York, will be subjected to 
the general stispicion. The commis- 
sioners have visited and reported only 
on the Chicago houses and one house 
in New York; but the public will not, 
and indeed cannot, well discriminate. 
It must be remembered that, according to 
their report, the whole meats are appar- 
ently treated with regard to cleanliness 
and decency. “ After killing,” says the 
report, “‘ carcasses are well washed, and 
up to the time they reach the cooling-room 
are handled in a fairly sanitary and cleanly 
manner. ‘The parts that leave the cool- 
ing-room for treatment in bulk are also 
handled with regard to cleanliness.” It 
is only the parts which are used for meat 
products that “are handled with no 
regard whatever to cleanliness.” .It is 
these meat products that are under in- 
dictment, and of these meats only those 
that are sent forth from the packing- 
houses of Chicago. But these meat prod- 
ucts will lie under suspicion whosoever has 
canned them. The report that the sailors 
in the navy have declared their intention 
to refuse all canned meats is symptomatic. 
Picnickers will not use them; house- 
holders will not buy them; grocers will 
not sell them. This is_ inevitable. 
Doubtful foods are never desirable 
foods. It is better to live on eggs, fresh 
fish, health foods, and bread and butter, 
than to eat the unsavory compounds 
described in the report which the Presi- 
dent has given to the public. The only 
remedy is discrimination between the 
good and the bad, and this discrimina- 
tion can be furnished only by the Govern- 
ment. ‘The cattlemen and those packers 
who are conscious that their work can 
challenge inspection should unite with 
the householders in demanding the 
speedy passage by Congress of the Bever- 
idge measure or its equivalent. Nothing 
can now rehabilitate the industry in 
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meat products but a radical and thorough 
examination of all meat products, a cer- 
tification of such as endure the test, and 
the destruction of all others. 

In this article we have considered 
only the protection of the general public. 
That is the function of the Federal 
Government. The protection of the 
employees from the tcrrible conditions 
described in the report belongs to the 
city and the State governments. That 
the existing treatment of the employees 
by the Chicago packing-houses, as 
specifically charged by the commission- 
ers, and by the packers in their reply 
not specifically denied, should have been 
allowed to grow up is discreditable to 
Chicago. Now that the conditions have 
been made known, if they are permitted 
to continue, they will be a disgrace. The 
packing-houses, as conducted, are a local 
nuisance; the city, the State, and the 
Federal governments should co-operate 
to prevent them from becoming a Na- 
tional calamity. 


@ 
International Debt Col- 


lecting 


If an Englishman lends money to a 
Venezuelan and the Venezuelan does not 
pay, should England undertake to collect 


the debt? If a number of Englishmen 
lend money to a number of Venezuelans, 
should England undertake to collect the 
debt? Ifa number of Englishmen lend 
money to the State of Venezuela, should 
England undertake to collect the debt? 
In other words, shall a nation which 
protects the property rights of those re- 
siding within its boundaries undertake 
also to protect the property rights of its 
own citizens when doing business within 
the boundaries of another nation? And 
if a nation assumes certain financial ob- 
ligations, as by issuing bonds, shall other 
nations enforce the payment of these 
obligations, or shall the creditors be left 
with no other guarantee than the honor 
of the nation which has borrowed of 
them? 

The South American republics hold 
the latter opinion. They declare that 
contractual obligations incurred by a 
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weak country by loans to the citizens or 
subjects of a strong one shall not be 
collected by force. The United States 
Constitution indicates that the trend of 
public opinion in this country is in this 
direction. For the eleventh amendment 
to the United States Constitution pro- 
vides that the Nation’s judicial power 
shall not be extended to any suit in law 
or equity prosecuted against one of the 
United States by citizens of another . 
State, or by citizens or subjects of any 
foreign State. If a citizen buys a State 
bond, he must trust to the honor of the 
State to pay it. The United States will 
not collect it for him. England and 
France, a quarter of a century ago, as- 
suming control of the Egyptian revenues, 
and England, Germany, and Italy, four 
years ago, in blockading Venezuelan 
seaports, proceeded on the opposite 
theory. They undertook to enforce by 
military measures the payment of the 
debts of a debtor nation. 

The doctrine that the debts of one 
nation ought not to be collected by another 
nation by force is sometimes known as 
the Drago doctrine, because it was form- 
ulated by Dr. Luis Drago, Argentine 
Minister of Foreign Relations, in a com- 
munication to the late John Hay, Ameri- 
can Secretary of State. Dr. Drago con- 
tended that the contrary doctrine was 
unjust because foreigners in loaning their 
money always took into account the con- 
ditions of the borrowing country, and 
imposed upon it more or less onerous 
stipulations in consequence of those 
conditions. He contended that forcible 
collection of debts was dangerous to the 
United States and inconsistent with the 
Monroe Doctrine, because the effective 
collection of loans by force implies terri- 
torial occupation, and such occupation 
signifies subjugation or subordination of 
the countries on which it is imposed. 

Dr. Drago in no wise made a defense 
for the bad faith, disorder, or voluntary 
insolvency shown by any Latin-American 
State; Mr. Hay’s reply, without ex- 
pressing assent or dissent from the pro- 
posed doctrine, contained the following 
phrase from the President’s message of 
1901: “We do not guarantee any State 
against punishment if it misconducts 
itself, provided that punishment does 
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not take the form of the acquisition of 
territory by any non-American power.” 
Thus the United States has neither 
affirmed nor repudiated the Drago doc- 
trine, but it has declared that, on this 
side of the water, the collection of debts 
must not involve the permanent seizure 
of territory. 

This question of international debt- 
collecting will probably be brought 
before the Pan-American Congress at 
Rio de Janeiro in July ; there it may be 
expected that the Drago doctrine will be 
affirmed, certainly it will be urged by a 
resolution recommending that the second 
Peace Conference at The Hague be re- 
quested to consider whether, and if at 
all to what extent, the use of force for 
the collection of public debts is admis- 
sible. It is to be hoped that, as a re- 
sult, the whole question will be brought 
before the forthcoming Hague Confer- 
ence. The Rio Congress will be largely 
composed of debtor nations; the Hague 
Conference will include representatives 
of both creditor and debtor nations. The 
judgment of the former Conference on 
this subject will be important; the judg- 
ment of the latter may be conclusive. It 
would make for the peace of the world, 
and we think also for justice and fair 
dealing, if the Hague Conference would 
enunciate these two principles : 

1. That any citizen doing business in 
any civilized country must depend on the 
courts of that country for the protection 
of his business interests. 

2. That any nation having a financial 
claim, either on its own account or as a 
representative of its citizens, against any 
other nation, must present the claim 
before the Hague Tribunal; it must not 
constitute itself judge, jury, and sheriff, 
and’proceed itself to collect the debt by 
force of arms. 


® 
The Teaching of Peace 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead’s urgent appeal 
for the teaching of peace in American 
schools and colleges, which appears in 
another column, ought to be carefully con- 
sidered by every reader of The Outlook, 
_ for there are few things of greater mo- 
ment than the teaching of peace, and 
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nothing, perhaps, of more practical im- 
portance affecting school and college 
instruction, 

Very few Americans probably ‘are 
aware of the progress already made in 
supplanting the ancient traditional teach- 
ing of history and of international mat- 
ters in the schools ofall countries, The 
most important person to convert to all 
new movements of a fundamental char- 
acter is the young child. Mr. Carnegie 
is to build a noble Palace of Peace at 
The Hague, a building which will sym- 
bolize to the world the great idea of 
international arbitration asa preliminary 
to the peace of the world. That build- 
ing, with its eloquent offer of mediation 
instead of the use of brute force, will 
rise before the imagination of all public 
officials and thoughtful citizens whenever 
an international dispute arises. It will 
be an appeal to the intelligence of the 
world instead of to its capacity for mis- 
understanding and its power of hatred ; 
but, beautiful and stately as this building 
will be and profoundly significant in its 
symbolism, the foundations of future 
peace must be laid in the hearts of the 
children ; and the school-houses of the 
world must become the temples of peace ; 
they have too long been the temples of 
war. 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
the feeling of antagonism to Great Brit- 
ain which was so deep-seated in this 
country until a few years ago had its 
tap-root in the teaching of history in the 
schools. The old accounts of the Revo- 
lution, prepared by men of very partial 
views, based on most imperfect informa- 
tion, tended to inflame youthful feeling 
and to plant deep in youthful minds a 
sense of injustice. Under the teachings 
of the old text-books most children grew 
up with the idea that their country was 
always right and other countries always 
wrong, and that international intercourse 
consisted chiefly in each country taking 
care of what belonged to it with insistent 
suspicion and vigilance and constant 
readiness for war. Children are now 
taught, in a more intelligent age, that the 
American Revolution was a part of the 
great English revolution. They know 
that there was widespread sympathy in 
Great Britain through the whole of that 
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long war, and that it was conducted, not 
by the people of Great Britain, but by a 
King and a party with whom the people 
were constantly struggling and who were 
in the end defeated. The American 
Revolution was a part of the popular 
struggle for liberty by the English-speak- 
ing race. ‘The changes which have 
been made in the statements of facts 
regarding the American Revolution may 
be taken as an illustration of the 
changes which are taking place in all 
histories for young people touching con- 
troverted points. It is now possible to 
teach in the schools of the North and 
the South the history of the Civil War 
from the same text-books, and it is to 
this teaching in very considerable meas- 
ure that the rapid dying down of the 
fires of hate and the cooling of the fierce 
passions of forty years ago have been 
due. That story is no longer told ina 


partisan or sectional spirit except by 
uninformed persons, and is no longer 
taught in a partisan, sectional, or political 
spirit except by narrow-minded and in- 
competent teachers. 

One of the most interesting and strik- 
ing features of the educational courses 


now being pursued in the schools of 
Japan is the definite teaching of the 
Japanese children of forbearance, sym- 
pathy, and courtesy toward foreigners. 
Every Japanese school-boy is taught, as 
part of his regular school training, to 
respect the foreigner, to regard him as a 
friend, to protect him from injury, and 
to look upon him as an equal. In this, 
as in many other ways, Japan is setting 
an example which the Western world 
would do well to follow, and its example 
is already being followed in France. 

During a single season six hundred 
illustrated lectures on peace and war were 
given in French schools by the teachers ; 
and the Boston “ Herald” reports that 
in a Congress held in Lille last year an 
association having a membership of 
more than 15,000 French teachers de- 
clared formally that “the teachers are 
energetic disciples of peace. Their 
watchword is, ‘ War against war.’ ” 

At an International Congress held last 
year in Liége, Belgium, at which no 
less than eighteen nations were repre- 
sented, the question, “What can the 
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schools contribute to the spread of the 
peace idea?” was long and earnestly dis- 
cussed, with the conclusion that the doc- 
trine of peace should permeate allj in- 
struction. Resolutions passed at the 
meeting declare: 


Instruction in history should be of a kind 
to show the great law of solidarity which 
unites all men, all the intellectual and spirit- 
ual workers of the past. Through geograph- 
ical instruction it should be shown how the 
living generation works in the same way, 
how the lines of trade and communication 
are established and multiplied, how the ex- 
change of the products of all lands secures a 
common life on a broader and more com- 
fortable basis. 


This Congress proceeded to define its prin- 
ciples and to lead the way in a movement 
second to none, perhaps, in importance 
in the modern world. It formulated 
a series of resolutions to the effect that 
children must be taught that there are not 
two kinds of morality, one for nations 
and one for the individual; that they 
must be inspired with a feeling of broth- 
erly love toward all peoples, without dis- 
tinction of race, color, or religion; that 
they must be influenced to respect all 
life, both of men and of animals; that 
they must learn to respect the dignity 
and rights of others; that the idea of 
righteousness and justice must be made 
the basis of life, and the children must 
be taught that love of country cannot 
stand opposed to love of humanity. 

Nothing more strikingly illustrates 
modern progress on its highest levels 
than the adoption of such principles as 
these by representative teachers of eight- 
een different nations, and surely no 
movement is more inspiring than this 
endeavor to teach righteousness and 
peace to children, because none more 
deeply and practically provides for the 
working out of the principles of Christ 
in human relations. The Congress 
went on to urge that two peace festivals 
should be held annually in the schools of 
all civilized countries, one on the 22d day 
of February and one on the 18th day of 
May, the anniversary of the opening of 
the Hague Conference. 

Half a century hence the first Hague 
Conference will stand among the most 
important events of the last century, if 
it be not given the first place. The 
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ideals of the world are changing in the 
direction of a greater nobility and 
breadth. Patriotism will not be less a 
passion in the twentieth than it was in 
the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries ; 
but in teaching children to love and care 
for their own we shall give them that 
higher ideal conception of society which 
makes a man equally the custodian of 
the property and rights of others; and 
we shall shift the emphasis of national 
greatness from the things that can be 
reckoned on the pages of our account 
books or stored up in our granaries and 
vaults, and which may be counted our 
special property, to those things which 
are spiritual; to greatness of nature, 
generosity of aim, power of service. 
The final rank of a nation is determined 
by its contribution to the spiritual re- 
sources of mankind. 


® 
Immortality 


Gustav Theodor Fechner, in his re- 
cently republished little book on “ Life 
After Death,” thus simply and beautifully 


states the doctrine of immortality : 


Man lives on earth not once, but three 
times: the first stage of his life is continual 
sleep; the second, sleeping and waking by 
turns; the third, waking forever. In the first 
stage man lives in the dark, alone; in the sec- 
ond he lives associated with yet separated 
from his fellow-men, in a light reflected from 
the surface of things; in the third his life, 
interwoven with the life of other spirits, is a 
higher life in the Highest of spirits, with the 
power of looking to the bottom of finite 
things. The act of leaving the first stage 
for the second we call Birth; that of leaving 
‘the second for the third, Death. Our way 
from the second to the third is not darker 
than our way from the first to the second. 
One way leads us forth to see the world out- 
wardly ; the other, to see it inwardly. The 
infant, in the first stage, is blind and deaf to 
all the light and all the music of the second 
stage, and having to leave its mother’s womb 
is hard and painful, and at a certain moment 
of its birth the dissolution of its former life 
must be like death to it, before it wakens to 
its new existence. In the same way, we, in 
our present life, with all our consciousness 
bound up within this narrow body, know noth- 
ing of the light, the music, the freedom, and 
the glory of the life to come, and often feel 
inclined to look upon the dark and narrow 

assage which leads towards it as a little 
ane, with “ no thoroughfare” to it; whereas 
death is merely a second birth into a happier 
life, when the spirit, breaking through its 
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narrow hull, leaves it to decay and vanish, 
like the infant’s hull in its first birth. 

The doctrine of immortality as Jesus 
Christ taught it has been corrupted by 
the pagan conceptions of life and death. 
For Christianity as it actually exists to- 
day inthe practices and beliefs of Chris- 
tendom is, what it has been well called, a 
“Christianized paganism.” Paganism 
identifies man with his body. It can- 
not, or at least does not, conceive of 
man apart from his body. When he 
dies, paganism tries in vain to preserve 
his body, by sealing it up in a stone or 
leaden coffin or by embalming it to pro- 
tect it from inevitable decay. When ex- 
perience proves that such preservation 
of the body is impossible, it conjures up 
an image of miraculous preservation by 
divine power. 

“ These ashes, too, this little dust, 
Our Father’s care shall keep, 
Till the last angel rise and break 
The long and dreary sleep.” 
This notion that death is a long and 
dreary sleep, that the body can be pre- 
served by human skill or will be pre- 
served, by supernatural means, and that 
bv and by it will rise from the grave and 
re-enter into life again, is no longer credi- 
ble. And thoughtful men and women, 
disbelieving it, imagine that they cannot 
believe in life after death. 

But in truth they are simply repudiat- 
ing what Jesus Christ himself emphat- 
ically repudiated. They are rejecting 
not Christianity but paganism. Christ’s 
teaching concerning life after death is 
of a very different kind; it starts from a 
different conception of life and issues in 
a different conception of immortality. 
It is founded on the assumption of a 
real and radical difference between mat- 
ter and ‘spirit, between the body and the 
soul which occupies the body as its tem- 
porary habitation. “God is spirit:” this 
is the first and fundamental faith of 
Christ. Man is God’s child, God’s off- 
spring, coming from him, bearing his 
image, sharing his nature. Man, there- 
fore, is also spirit. His body is the 
mere incident of his earlier development. 
It is the spiritual life which concerns 
him ; material things concern him only 
as they affect the spirit. The life is 
more than meat, as the body is more 
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than raiment. To sacrifice the life of 
the spirit and gain the whole world of 
material things is folly. Death is the 
departure of the spirit from the body 
intoalarger and better life. Christ’s disci- 
ples seem to enter into the grave and 
there lie entombed, the gates of the 
prison house closed behind them. But 
this is a mistake. The gates of death 
shall not prevail against them; the tomb 
cannot hold them captive. Jesus comes 
to the sorrowful home of the sisters of 
Lazarus, mourning the death of their 
brother. “Thy brother shall rise again,” 
he says. “I know,” replies Martha, 
“that he shall rise again in the resurrec- 
tion at the last day.” This is the de- 
spairing hope with which sorrow in vain 
attempts to find comfort in many a 
Christian household to-day. And it hears 
not Christ’s reply: ‘‘ Whosoever loveth 
and believeth in me shall never die.” 
There is no death, no entombment, no 
long and dreary sleep, no waiting for a 
resurrection at the last day. Christ 
meets with his disciples at the Supper 
Table just before his death. Coming 
events cast their shadows before., They 


are heartsick, they hardly know why. 
“Let not your heart be troubled,” he 
says, “‘neither let it be afraid: this is 
not God’s only world: in his house 
are many dwelling-places; I go to pre- 
pare a place for you, that where J am 


there ye may be also.” Where is He? 
In the grave? Sleeping a last sleep? 
Waiting for a resurrection at the last 
day? He hangs upon the cross. The 
penitent thief asks for his remembrance 
in that future day when he shall come 
into his kingdom. And Christ answers: 
“ To-day shalt thou be with me in para- 
dise.” Is the tomb of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea paradise ? 

The skeptic is quite right to disbelieve 
that the body will be preserved during 
an indefinite period awaiting a general 
resurrection at the last day. In reject- 
ing this doctrine he is rejecting not 
Christianity but paganism. What we 
mean by the “ resurrection of the body ” 
is the life of the individual. We believe 
that the individual will keep his indi- 
viduality, and mistakenly we have iden- 
tified the individual with the body 
which he inhabits; whatever happens 
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to his body, he will not be absorbed 
into the Infinite as the river is absorbed 
in the ocean. To quote Fechner again: 

Perhaps you are afraid that human con- 
sciousness, being born of the universal con- 
sciousness, may be again absorbed into the 
same. Behold the tree! What a time it 
took for the stem to grow branches; but 
once here they cannot be swallowed up into 
the stem again. 

Figurative? Yes! But Fechner’s fig- 
ure of the tree is truer than the theos- 
ophist’s figure of the ocean, There is 
no other resurrection of the body than 
its resurrection in grass and flowers. 
“ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust; but the spirit to God who gave 
it.” “ How are the dead raised up; and 
with what body do they come? Foolish 
fellow! thou sowest not that body that 
shall be. God giveth it a body as it 
pleaseth him.” 

Death and resurrection are the same. 
They are not merely simultaneous ; they 
are the same phenomenon. Death is the 
dropping away of the body from the 
spirit. Resurrection is the upspringing 
of the spirit from the body. Life is con- 
tinuous and unbroken. There is not 
this world and another world; there is 
one world. There is not time and eter- 
nity; it is all eternity. Immortality is 
not a future hope; it is a present pos- 
session. 


@ 
The Spectator 


The Spectator hears a good deal of 
grumbling nowadays over the alleged 
decay of that noble British conservatism 
which has embalmed the past, as it were? 
in amber for the solace of present days. 
What with a modern post-office going 
up on the site of King Edward’s Blue- 
coat School and a raw Kingsway usurp- 
ing the place of such precious relics as 
Little Queen Street and Sairey Gamp’s 
house; what with electric lights twink- 
ling in fifteenth-century castles, and the 
unsentimental crematory made a step- 
ping-stone to interment in the Abbey— 
it certainly does look as if modernity had 
the upper hand. And yet it was only 
last fall that the Spectator, prowling 
about London streets, stumbled upon as 
delicious bits of medizvalism as heart 
could wish, In her ceremonies, her 
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antique pageants, which menace neither 
public health nor public convenience, 
England is as devoted as ever to ances- 
tral things. 

& 


The very day that saw the laying of 
that irreverent corner-stone on the site 
of gray old Christ’s Hospital beheld the 
King of England (on his way from West- 
minster to lay it) suing for entrance into 
his own city of London and being sol- 
emnly admitted by the Lord Mayor with 
all the historic ceremonial of centuries 
ago. Perched in the upper window of 
a tailor’s “establishment ” directly over- 
looking Holborn Bars, the Spectator saw 
the whole gorgeous stage-play—the gath- 
ering of commoners in incongruous silk 
hats and gowns of mazarine and fur, the 
arrival of scarlet aldermen and sheriffs, 
and lastly the Lord Mayor’s queer old 
gilt and carved coach, with Charles First’s 
great gold mace poked through the an- 
tique window, and a mob of bewigged 
and begilt footmen in cocked hats and 
pink stockings clinging to the sides. 
Looking down on the brilliant picture— 
the dazzle of fantastic costumes, the 


light May-pole arch spanning the way, 
with its pendent colored streamers and 
baskets of paper flowers, and behind it 
all the quaint front of the old Staple 
Inn—the Spectator was aware of a dazed 
impression that three or four centuries 
had somehow been mislaid. 


& 


He had not long to wonder, for pres- 
ently, with the glitter of silver helmets 
and cuirasses, the splendid Life Guards 
swept by, sure harbingers of royalty’s 
near approach. Functionaries hastily 
spread a crimson. carpet on the pave- 
ment and let down the ancient, protest- 
ing steps of the gilded coach, and his 
Lordship the Mayor, resplendent in 
sweeping robes of ermine and crimson, 
alighted, and, supported by mace and 
sword bearer, prepared to receive the 
King. It must be admitted, impressive 
figure though he was, that King Edward 
in his modern military cloak, seated in 
his plain black coach with nothing but 
jockey-like postilions to distinguish it 
from a Hyde Park carriage, jarred rude- 
ly upon one’s sense of historic fitness ; 
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and that both his Majesty and the Lord 
Mayor looked uncommonly foolish as 
they went through the obsolete ceremony 
of tendering and declining Queen Eliza- 
beth’s pearl-handled sword. The illusion 
took flight. But for a brief moment the 
Spectator had known how it felt to -be 
a Londoner of the time of—say the 
Stuarts. 
@ 

A few days later, by the merest chance, 
the Spectator happened upon a little 
scene in the Law Courts which moved 
him to unseemly mirth, Lord Dunboyne, 
the King’s Remembrancer, in his robes 
and full-bottomed wig, sat in his cano- 
pied chair and received for his Majesty 
the mock rents for certain properties 
the very existence of which is almost a 
matter of mythology. It seems that in 
the reign of King John the Corporation 
of London became possessed of a cer- 
tain forge in the then village of St. 
Clement Danes, and certain lands in the 
county of Salop (now Shropshire), to be 
held under the Crown, payment to be 
made ina yearly tribute of horseshoes 
and fuel. No man knows to-day where 
that land in Salop may have been, and 
the old forge was demolished some time 
in the days of Richard II.; but still 
when the yearly rent-day comes around 
certain shamefaced dignitaries have to 
go through the farce of receiving the 
rents. ‘ Oyez, oyez!” rings through the 
court-room, and then the cry, “ Tenants 
and occupiers ofa piece of waste ground 
called ‘The Moor,’ in the county of 
Salop, come forth and do your service !” 
Of old a gorgeous alderman in scarlet 
and fur used to answer that call, and 
the King himself was pleased to attend. 
Now, however, a mere City Remem- 
brancer steps forward with the tribute of 
fuel—two small bundles of twigs—lays 
them on the table, and, with what gravity 
he can command, proceeds to chop them 
in accordance with law. This done, he 
pays down the rent of the forge—six 
great clanking horseshoes, in use every 
rent-day these hundreds of years. ‘“‘ Good 
count!” cries the King’s Remembrancer, 
and the little history-play is over. Any 
one who is in London in October and 
will take the trouble to inquire the pre- 
cise date may share with the Spectator 
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a chuckle over this piece of legal non- 
sense. 
@ 

October is, indeed, no bad month for 
London, provided one can defy the chill. 
For, on or about the 24th, a persistent 
dangler after shows may see the historic 
parade of the judges at the opening of 
the Law Courts. In full glory of anach- 
ronistic wigs, gowns, knickerbockers, 
and buckled shoes, the whole legal pro- 
fession from the Lord Chief Justice 
down gathers for service in the Abbey, 
and afterwards files across to Westmin- 
ster Hall, whence they are driven in 
procession to the Law Courts. At home 
the Spectator considers dangling a vul- 
gar pastime. But when he is in England 
he finds it instructive. Even Mrs. Spec- 
tator was not ashamed to squeeze into 
the Abbey last fall and see the wigs, big 
and littlhe—under some slight misappre- 
hension she called them “ woolsacks ”— 
come crowding into the shadowy choir. 
Nor, after service, did she object to slip- 
ping swiftly out and watching the pictur- 
esque parade across Old Palace Yard 
headed by the Lord Chief Justice in 
red robes and deep white furs, and the 
Master of the Rolls in a black gown 
banded from head to foot with gold. 
Noting her esthetic satisfaction in the 
picture, and the harmless pleasure of the 
London crowd, the Spectator could not 
restrain a sigh that such pictorial costum- 
ing must be regarded as undemocratic 
mummery. He liked it himself. 

& 

If in three short weeks one may stum- 
ble upon three such sights as these, the 
Spectator argues that industrious search- 
ing would bring to light a wealth of 
quaint survivals of the Middle Ages. 
Of course there’s the Lord Mayor’s 
Show; but that is a ghost of its former 
self. One might, however, come upon 
that group of costumed lads who peri- 
odically skirt the borders of the ancient 
villages of which London is made up, 
and literally beat the boundaries with 
wands twice their own height. Think 
what a delightful start it would give one 
to meet such an odd company on the 
edge of prosaic, boarding-housey Blooms- 
bury! Then there’s a picturesque little 
ceremony which takes place every night 
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in the Tower after the last tired s.ght- 
seer has departed. To the lieutenant’s 
lodgings comes the yeoman porter, bear- 
ing a key the length of a small rifle, and 
supported by the Keys Guard with lan- 
terns and huge black fur busbies. Then 
is spoken the appointed formula: “Halt! 
Who goes there?” ‘“ Keys!” “Whose 
keys?” “The King’s keys!” “ Pass 
keys and all’s well.” ‘“ God save the 
King.” “Amen.” 

The Spectator would dearly like to 
overhear that colloquy in that particular 
place. 

_ & 

There are two other quaint ceremo- 
nials of which the Spectator hopes one 
day to get a glimpse. One is the Maun- 
dy Thursday celebration in the Chapel 
Royal at Whitehall. The washing of 
feet, once personally performed upon 
dirty beggar-men by the King himself, 
and afterwards by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, has degenerated from a 
physical ministration to a mere formal 
distribution of alms. And yet that must 
be a curiously effective sight when choir 
and clergy, girt with the symbolic towel, 
march before the gorgeous Beef-eaters 
who bear on their heads in huge baskets 
the King’s dole. 


® 
The Spectator likes to think of that 
time-honored King’s service on the feast 
of Epiphany, when, like the Magi of old, 
he makes his offering of gold, frankin- 


cense, and myrrh. It is said that since 
1880 this commemorative service has 
been robbed of some of its picturesque 
features, bright English sovereigns hav- 
ing been substituted for the gold leaf of 
former times, and the red satin boxes, 
with the Star in golden beads on their 
covers, having been done away with 
altogether. Ordinary purses are now 
used to hold the money laid upon the 
alms-dish. But the frankincense and 
myrrh are not omitted, though they can- 
not, like the sovereigns, be given to the 
poor; and even in its clipped state the 
ceremony has its beautiful significance. 
The Spectator cannot help sometimes 
regretting that he does not belong to a 
nation which can without affectation link 
itself back in this fashion into the storied 
past, 





SAN FRANCISCO CATCHING 
HER BREATH | 


FROM A STAFF 


ITHIN an hour after the 

W earthquake the Mayor was on 

his way down town. On the 

way he met a company of soldiers from 

Fort Mason. He stopped their captain 
and asked where they were going. 

“T have been ordered by General 
Funston to report to the Mayor or the 
Chief of Police at the City Hall,” replied 
the soldier. 

“T am the Mayor,” said Mr. Schmitz. 
“Report to me at the Hall of Justice. 
The City Hall is a complete wreck.” 

Here were two big men equal to the 
emergency. General Funston, with a 


fine disregard for the requirements of 
official regulations and legal red tape, 
offered his assistance promptly and gen- 
erously. Mayor Schmitz, with equal 
decision and an equal appreciation of 


the needs of the moment, accepted the 
offer in the spirit in which it was made. 
For many weeks the army has worked 
in co-operation with the city’s represent- 
atives, giving service that was invalua- 
ble and indispensable. In the words of 
Dr. Devine, the head of the Red Cross 
work, “The army has aided the police 
department to maintain order, the health 
department to maintain health, the entire 
city to regain its equilibrium.” The city, 
however, has never been under martial 
law. The Mayor was at all times in 
command, and the soldiers were under 
his orders just as the police were. 
Mayor Schmitz, as soon as he reached 
his emergency office, appointed a Com- 
mittee of Fifty, composed of the best 
men in the community, regardless of 
party lines or personal relationships. 
Prominent among its membership was 
James D. Phelan, formerly Mayor of San 
Francisco, one of its leading citizens, 
and a firm opponent of Mayor Schmitz. 
Nevertheless, he was made chairman by 
the Mayor of the most important of the 
sub-committees, that on finance, and has 
been giving his whole time and energy to 
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the service of the city, in spite of his own 
great personal losses. The committee 
met at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the Mayor told me with pride that 
every suggestion made by its members 
when they came together had already 
been carried out. There was plenty for 
them to do, however, and the committee 
met daily until May 5, when it was 
superseded by the Committee of Recon- 
struction, of forty members. Each 
member of the Committee of Fifty was 
made a personal representative of the 
Mayor, having delegated to him the 
same authority that the Mayor would 
have if present in person. 

In the work of notifying and bringing 
together the members of the Mayor’s 
committee, in the fire-fighting, and in 
the strenuous relief work of the first 
weeks the automobile proved itself 
invaluable. Motor-cars were popular in 
San Francisco, and in the destruction 
of the means of transportation and 
communication was their opportunity. 
Many owners offered their machines, and 
many had them appropriated at the 
point of the bayonet. The automobile 
took the place of the telephone and the 
street-cars ; it carried the wounded to hos- 
pitals, and dynamite to the fire-fighters. 
One prominent citizen volunteered the 
services of his machine for the dynamite 
squad, and then, because he would not 
ask his chauffeur to do: what he would 
not do himself, he took an exciting ride 
through the crowded streets with a pre- 
carious load of explosives in the tonneau 
surmounted by a nonchalant Jacky. 

Stringent regulations were made 
against looting, for the preservation of 
sanitary conditions, and for the preven- 
tion of fire and disorder. No toilets in 
the houses were permitted to be used, 
temporary latrines being dug in back 
yards and vacant lots. No fires were 
allowed in stoves, for fear of fire from the 
many injured chimneys, and no lights 
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permitted except candles. In the past 
three weeks I have not eaten a meal in 
San Francisco that was not cooked in 
the gutter, or used any light but a flicker- 
ing candle. ‘Taps was sounded at eight 
o’clock, and after that hour no lights 
could burn and no one was allowed on 
the street except on a matter of almost 
life and death. A candle burning later 
brought the rap of a rifle-butt on the 
door and the curt order, “ Lights out!” 
The hour for taps was afterward made 
eleven, but not till the street-cars were 
running and the street lights in order 
again was the curfew rule given up. 

All saloons and liquor stores were 
ordered closed, and decisive measures 
taken to enforce the order. At grocery 
stores which had a stock of liquors a 
soldier and a policeman were posted at 
the door while food supplies were being 
given away. As each man came out, if 
he carried a bottle, a quick down stroke 
of the bayonet smashed it, and perhaps 
a smart rap on the wrist or knuckles 
emphasized the inadvisability of in- 
dulgence. The prompt closing of the 
saloons, together with the presence of 
the soldiers and the probability that 
many of the vicious characters of the 
city took advantage of the free trans- 
portation of the first days to seek more 
remunerative fields, has made San 
Francisco a model of order and peace- 
fulness. The heads of the police force 
assure me that the city has never been 
so quiet; there is no violence or crime. 

With nerves shaken by the earth- 
quake, and driven from home by the 
fire, thousands naturally sought to leave 
the city. In this emergency the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, like so many other 
organizations and individuals, rose to the 
occasion. Its great ferryboats running to 
the Oakland pier did not miss a single 
trip. For ten days its gates were thrown 
open and refugees were carried free to 
any point on its lines. On the day after the 
earthquake 1,037 cars were moved out of 
San Francisco, and in the first nine days 
over 6,000 cars were sent out. In that time 
the road carried, without charge, to in- 
terior California points, 67,000 persons ; 
to other States, 7,684 persons ; and to 
points around San Francisco Bay, 226,- 
000. In addition, 185,000 were carried 
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who paid fares. The railway company 
handled the immense traffic thrown un- 
expectedly upon it without accident to a 
single passenger, without a mishap to any 
of the hundreds of extra trains, and 
almost without delay. On’ the night of 
April 20 Oakland pier was clear of 
people and fumigated by 1 a.m., and the 
succeeding night found the pier cleared 
before midnight. Free lunch counters 
were operated for the delayed passen- 
gers, and an improvised hotel was opened 
in the temporary general passenger office 
in the large waiting-room upstairs. ‘The 
rush from the Third and Valencia Street 
stations of the Southern Pacific was more 
melodramatic. With a sea of flame driv- 
ing them southward, the passengers 
swarmed in and over the cars, riding out 
of town on the roofs and steps, or wher- 
ever a foothold could be secured. At 
the very beginning trainmen and con- 
ductors were advised that all rules were 
suspended in favor of one—the people 
must be moved from the city, whether or 
not they had tickets. 

The task of providing for the most 
immediate need of the people—the need 
of food—was undertaken at once by the 
army, in co-operation with the Mayor’s 
Committee. The commissary store- 
houses at Presidio, Fort Mason, and 
Fort Miley were thrown open, and ra- 
tions issued to all who came. Bread 
was baked in large quantities, and coffee 
made in great kettles. The Commis- 
sary-General ordered 100,000 rations 
shipped from Portland, 300,000 from 
Seattle, and 200,000 from Los Angeles. 
The stocks of grocery stores and pro- 
vision shops were commandeered and 
distributed direct from their doors. Cars 
of supplies in the railroad yards were 
taken possession of and given out. Re- 
lief stations sprang up wherever the food 
was found, and to every one who applied 
something was given, for every one 
needed it. The “bread line” in those 
first days was a living example of the 
childhood rhyme, 

“ Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 

Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief.” 
The line, too, was not without its 
humors. A young woman, after a weary 
hour spent in moving slowly toward the 
door of a grocery store, received a cake 
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of soap—with water, even for drinking, 
all but unattainable ! 

On the morning of the 19th three 
thousand tents were distributed from the 
Presidio warehouse, and camps began 
to be established in open spaces through- 
out the city. Forty thousand pairs of 
army shoes were issued at various relief 
stations, and supplied an imperative de- 
mand. For the average man the ques- 
tion of transportation for two weeks 
after the earthquake was reduced to its 
lowest terms—he walked. San Fran- 
cisco’s distances, especially since the 
fire, are not short; and the hills that rise 
before you, wherever you are going, 
make a trip from the ferry to the Pre- 
sidio or to Golden Gate Park an affair 
of moment. The refugee’s one pair of 
shoes—for there wasn’t much chance to 
save more than one—couldn’t last long 
on those distances, those hard pave- 
ments, those rough piles of brick and 
débris. During my stay in San Fran- 
cisco I have hardly entered a street-car 
or walked three blocks without seeing a 
pair of the unmistakable army shoes. 

On the 20th the trains of relief sup- 


plies began to come in from near-by 


points. The list of the places where the 
cars of supplies came from in the early 
days reads like a roll-call of the cities 
and towns of California and the coast. 
Little villages of hardly five hundred 
inhabitants sent a car-load, and often 
followed it with a money contribution. 
In the month after the earthquake 1,794 
cars of supplies came into San Francisco 
over the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

For the first two weeks the relief work 
was Carried on without regard to expense. 
Food and shelter were provided unstint- 
edly and without discrimination. The 
one object kept steadfastly in view was 
to prevent any one from going hungry 
or unhoused. This object was success- 
fully accomplished. and to this fact is 
doubtless due in great measure, together 
with the life out-of-doors, the extraor- 
dinary immunity from sickness. Any 
privation would have reduced the power 
of the people to resist disease and 
have paved the way for a rapid spread 
of sickness, if not for an epidemic. 
The health of the city has been extraor- 
dinary. Mayor Schmitz told me that 
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there were only half as many cases of 
disease as there were a month before 
the disaster. The excellent sanitary 
conditions maintained by the army must 
also be given a share in the credit for 
this fine record. 

With the arrival of Dr. Edward T. 
Devine, the personal representative of 
the Secretary of War in his capacity as 
President of the National Red Cross, 
the work of systematizing the giving of 
relief began. Now, a month after the 
disaster, system has been to a great ex- 
tent installed, and every day the work is 
increasing in economy and effectiveness. 
Dr. Devine’s long experience in direct- 
ing and co-ordinating relief measures 
among the poor of New York City, his 
keenness of judgment, his endless energy, 
and his tact have made him invaluable 
in the direction of the work in San 
Francisco. The Red Cross represent- 
ative, the Finance Committee of the 
Mayor, and the army are working to- 
gether in complete harmony and mutual 
confidence. The committee, of which 
ex-Mayor Phelan is the chairman, is 
responsible for the funds, and exercises 
control of the work, with the Red Cross 
as its executive arm. ‘The actual work 
of receiving, storing, handling, and dis- 
tributing supplies and of controlling the 
camps is done by the army under Maior- 
General Greely. 

The problem of relief has passed from 
its first phase, of provision for unprece- 
dented emergency conditions which 
could be met effectively only by a lavish 
and necessarily wasteful use of the mate- 
rial at hand. The problem now is to 
provide wisely and economically for con- 
ditions which must in the nature of the 
case continue for at least several months 
to come. Thousands are homeless, and 
must be, as far as I can see, for an 
indefinite time. The homes in the un- 
burned section are full; and no move to 
build new dwellings in the burned dis- 
trict has yet begun. To house these 
thousands comfortably and under the 
best conditions for health and good 
order, a dozen camps have been organ- 
ized, to which the people are gradually 
being moved from the scattered and in- 
formal groups of tents which sprang up 
in the first confused days. 
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I have visited three of these camps in 
widely separated parts of the city, and 
each has its own individuality. In a 
glade in Golden Gate Park three streets 
of barracks have been built, where each 
family or group of men or women has a 
two-room apartment, clean and well 
ventilated. Groups of tents, also neatly 
drawn up in streets, surround the bar- 
racks, the whole housing three thousand 
persons. Down the middle of each 
street are stoves and fireplaces where 
the food given out from a spacious build- 
ing at the head of the camp is cooked. 
Running water is available at intervals, 
the sanitary arrangements are excellent, 
and buildings with shower baths and 
with set tubs for washing clothes are 
being put up. Ona knoll at one side 
among the trees hospital tents are ready, 
and a genial little army surgeon has his 
eyes very wide open for any symptoms 
of disease. The camp is in charge of a 
lieutenant, who has under him a cor- 
poral, affectionately styled his Chief of 
Police, and three privates. He allows 
none of his men to carry arms, and is 
rather proud of the good order of his 
camp. 

“These people are almighty tired of 
the rifle,” said he. ‘“They’ve had it 
morning, noon, and night for a month, 
and I’ve heard what they think about it. 
In fact, I’ve heard a good many things 
since I’ve been in charge here, and had 
to say some myself. If anybody had 
told me a month ago that I’d talk to any 
woman the way I’ve had to to some here, 
there’d have been a fight right then and 
there.” ‘The lieutenant, by the way, is 
a Kentuckian. But a walk with him 
through the camp seemed to show that his 
charges like him and that his rule, though 
necessarily despotic, is thoroughly be- 
nevolent. The surroundings of the camp 
are delightful, the luxuriant trees and the 
green grass making a setting which, 
taken together with the general comfort 
and neatness of the camp itself, well 
justify the Mayor’s comment, “I’m only 
afraid these people will never want to 
leave their new homes here.” 

In the southeast corner of the city, in 
the Potrero district, another camp pre- 
sents quite a different aspect. It is 
composed of the big conical yellow tents 
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of the army. It stands on a flat space 
innocent of grass or trees, and its unin- 
teresting surroundings of factories and 
railroad yards make it distinctly less 
attractive than the Model Camp in the 
park. Here live two thousand persons, 
almost entirely from the laboring class. 
A captain of cavalry is in command, and 
he finds that the rifle still has its uses. As 
I reached the camp, a car-load of lumber 
for tent floors had just come in, and a 
squad of soldiers was collecting the idle 
men in.the camp to unload it. Willing 
or unwilling, they had to spend a couple 
of hours in work for the common good. 
The despotism was a little more in evi- 
dence than it had been in the park, but 
the benevolence, while better disguised, 
was unmistakably there. 

The third camp is situated in a square 
near Fort ‘Mason, and is composed of 
dingy white wall tents, giving it its own 
distinctive appearance. Its population 
of twenty-four hundred is more varied in 
character, including several doctors, den- 
tists, and artists. At the Potrero camp 
the officer in command estimated that 
ninety per cent. of the men were at work, 
while here only about ten per cent. have 
employment. All the camps are well 
regulated, healthful,and comfortable, and 
the people look contented and happy. 

The vital aspect of the food problem 
has now radically changed. At first the 
endeavor was to feed every one; now it 
is to see that none get food but those 
who absolutely need it. The city is 
divided into seven sections, and each of 
the sections into ten or fifteen districts, 
with a relief station near the center of 
each. In each section a double organ- 
ization of the army and the Red Cross 
works side by side in the distribution of 
supplies. When the army is withdrawn, 
the Red Cross will have its organization 
ready trained to carry on the work. A 
registration is being made of every family 
or party that is receiving relief, by a sys- 
tem of cards, which, when filled out, will 
give detailed information as to the num- 
ber in the family, the previous occupa- 
tion and present employment of the 
breadwinner, membership in fraternal 
orders, churches, and clubs, plans for 
the future, etc. The work of registration 
is done by the school-teachers, who visit 
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each family in its home and get as full 
and accurate information as possible. 
The number of rations issued has already 
greatly decreased, from 268,000 on May 
3 to less than 100,000 two weeks later. 
The registration will reduce this number 
to a considerable extent by affording a 
basis for weeding out applicants who are 
able to work or are unworthy or shift- 
less. 

The distribution of supplies is carried 
on with admirable system and a minimum 
of waste. From the railways and the 
docks the stores are brought to three 
warehouses in different parts of the city. 
Here they are given out on requisitions 
from the managers of the relief stations, 
approved by the heads of the respective 
sections. 

A visit to the Moulder school-house, 
one of the distributing centers, showed 
almost ideal warehouse conditions main- 
tained in a building constructed for 
quite different purposes. Captain Kil- 
lian, in charge, took the greatest pride 
in the good order and neatness of 
his domain. Each kind of food was 
piled separately, and an accurate record 
kept of just what was on hand. One 
room was filled with breakfast foods, or 
“mush,” as the local vernacular has it; 
another contained more kinds of con- 
densed milk and cream than I ever heard 
of ; the hallway was lined with piles of 
cases of canned corned beef, roast beef, 
dried beef, salmon, sardines, candles, and 
soap. A room was used for special 
foods issued only to hospitals—soups, 
malted milk, jams, and other delicacies. 
In the yard, under a shed, hams, bacon, 
sausages, and lard were arranged, each 
ham hanging on its own nail, the bacon 
piled in well-ventilated stacks. A great 
refrigerator, built for the purpose, held 
fresh meat, while across the street among 
the ruins the sidewalk was filled with 
piles of sacks of potatoes, arranged, as 
the Captain pointed out, so that the air 
could get at every one and prevent rot- 
ting. Even the streets around the build- 
ing were kept swept, and everything was 
as neat and clean as the most exacting 
housewife could ask. 

A new plan for meeting the need for 
food is being introduced in parts of 
the city, and it will be extended as 
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rapidly as arrangements can be made. 
Food kitchens have been started, where 
those who can afford it are served hot, 
nourishing meals for fifteen cents each, 
and those who have no money receive a 
similar (though not quite so elaborate) 
meal in return for a ticket issued by the 
relief committee. The first kitchens 
were installed by a contractor accus- 
tomed to feeding railway employees on 
a large scale, who was sent to San Fran- 
cisco with five complete camp outfits by 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
Other kitchens will be put up as fast 
as contractors can be secured to under- 
take them. ‘The meal tickets are re- 
deemed by the relief committee at ten 
cents each, and at these prices the con- 
tractor can furnish good, substantial 
meals in large numbers at a profit. This 
method of providing relief is vastly more 
economical than the distribution of un- 
cooked supplies, and encourages self- 
support. No man who had or could 


earn enough money for meals would care 
to continue long at the free table, where 
he would have to stand in line for a long 


time before his turn came. 

The distribution of clothing is another 
important part of the work of relief. A 
typical conversation which I heard re- 
peated in substance a score of times 
illustrates the need: 

“Hello, Jim! haven’t seen you since 
the blow-off. Burned out ?” 

“Sure. Were you?” 

“ Oh, yes. Did you save anything ?” 

“What I have on,” with a grin. 

.“ Same here,” with equal cheerfulness. 

* What you have on” will answer the 
purpose very well for a few days, but the 
need for a replenishment of the ward- 
robe becomes rapidly imperative, and a 
donation of a few garments is very wel- 
come. The clothing supply is kept in 
two school-houses, arranged like depart- 
ment stores, the one for new clothes, the 
other for second-hand. From _ these 
warehouses the articles are sent out on 
requisition to the relief stations for each 
particular case. Ina third school-house 
another phase of the clothing question 
is to be seen carried on with materials 
supplied by a private individual. A car- 
load of dress goods and sewing materials 
and over a hundred sewing-machines are 
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used by the refugees for making clothes 
for themselves. Experienced cutters and 
machine operators have volunteered their 
services in aid of their less skillful com- 
panions, gladly accepting the opportunity 
to make a few garments for themselves 
as compensation for their services. 

Now that the most immediate and 
pressing needs have been provided for— 
shelter, food, and clothing—special needs 
are in large measure receiving the at- 
tention of the committee. Many indi- 
vidual cases are found where a little 
judicious aid in the form of money or of 
special relief will set a man on his feet 
and make him self-supporting “again, or 
take an entire family out of the cate- 
gory of dependents. A house-painter or 
plasterer or carpenter needs a new set 
of tools to take up his trade again, a 
dentist has lost all his instruments and 
is helpless without them, a huckster 
needs a horse and wagon, a dressmaker 
needs a sewing-machine, a family could 
start life independently again if they had 
some furniture, or a man knows of em- 
ployment he could get in some other 
city if he could get there. Every case 
of this kind is investigated with the 
greatest care, with reference to charac- 
ter, ownership of property, insurance, 
savings bank account, and general 
worthiness, and a loan made, or tools, 
furniture, transportation, or money fur- 
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nished to meet the need. This work of 
rehabilitation is of a more permanent 
and far-reaching character than the 
emergency work which in the first few 
weeks crowded everything else into the 
background. It will be a great aid in 
the restoration of normal conditions in 
San Francisco, and will be prosecuted 
energetically and freely, but with every 
precaution to prevent fraud. 

The big-hearted, generous response 
of the people of the United States to 
San Francisco’s need is too well known 
to require description. The Finance Com- 
mittee has received over six and one-half 
millions of dollars, and I have heard 
unofficially, but from an unquestioned 
source, of nearly as much more collected 
in various places, and available, but not 
yet delivered to the Committee. The 
work of the relief of San Francisco is 
one in which every State, and I believe 
almost every city and town in the coun- 
try, has had a share. The sinews of 
war have been provided with a lavish 
hand, and the campaign in the field has 
been carried on with energy, thorough- 
ness, and economy. In this unprece- 
dented emergency the people of the 
United States, the people of San Fran- 
cisco, and the men and women to whose 
lot it fell to administer affairs, have all 
made good. H. J. &. 


San Francisco, May 21. 


LABOR IN THE CHICAGO STOCK- 
YARDS 


BY WILLIAM HARD 


BOHEMIAN, workless, stands 
A with three hundred other work- 
less men in a large, bare, low- 
ceilinged,room. ‘The only furniture is, 
at the farther end, an inclosed platform. 
There, as field-marshal, sits Mr. Ar- 
mour’s timekeeper, holding a review of 
this detachment of the army of the un- 
employed 
The Bohemian is willing to work for 


! This 1s the third article of the series on “ Industrial 
Democracy,” announced in our April Magazine Num- 
ber. The first article, “ Miner and Operator,” a 
peared in that issue ; the second, “ The Western Fea- 
eration of Miters,” im the issue for May 19.5 


eighteen cents an hour. But beside 
him stands a Lithuanian. The Lithu- 
anian sleeps five ina room. He is will- 


ing to work for seventeen cents an hour. 
The two men are equally strong. They 
will be equally efficient in pushing a 
carcass, dangling from a trolley, into the 
cooling-room. 

Which of the two men ought Mr. Ar- 
mour’s timekeeper to hire? This is the 


bottom of the labor question in the stock- 
yards of Chicago. 

Fully three-quarters of the men who 
work in the packing-houses are like the 
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eighteen-cent Bohemian and the seven- 
teen-cent Lithuanian. They are common 
laborers. They have no skill. They 
need no skill. They can be stood up 
against a carcass and given a push and 
their industrial education is complete. 

The average hourly rate of wages paid 
to common laborers in the stock-yards 
certainly equals, and probably exceeds, 
the average rate paid in other industries 
in Chicago. 

In the fifty-third Bulletin of the Bu- 
reau of Labor can be found the rates 
paid to common laborers in many indus- 
tries throughout the United States. For 
the last year covered by that Bulletin— 
namely, 1903—the rate paid in the pack- 
ing industry was seventeen and one-half 
cents an hour. ‘The rate in most other 
industries was lower. In the building 
trades, for instance, it was only sixteen 
and three-quarter cents an hour. In the 
glass industry it was only fifteen and 
one-half cents. In the brick industry it 
was only thirteen and_ three-quarter 
cents. 

These figures do not prove that the 
packers are philanthropists. They 
prove simply that the laborer will not 
labor in the stock-yards for so low a rate 
of wages as he is willing to accept in 
other industries. Employment in the 
stock-yards is disagreeable, and, more 
than that, it is irregular. The level of 
hourly wages is therefore slightly raised. 
It raises itself. The packers do not 
raise it. They are neither malign nor 
sentimental. They simply pay the price 
at which they can get what they want. 

If Mr. Armour is to be stoned, the 
mob should consist entirely of large 
employers of labor who pay their laborers 
twenty cents an hour when they can get 
them for eighteen. Mr. Armour would 
then have a fair sporting chance for his 
life. 

Nevertheless, the fact that Mr. Armour 
is only following ordinary business prin- 
ciples in the hiring of labor does not 
alter or mitigate the other fact that Mr. 
Armour’s employees have _ wretched 
homes and live wretched lives. Mr. 
Armour is not responsible for the fact 
that in his business he needs three com- 
mon laborers for every skilled artisan. 
But the consequence of éhat fact is that 
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the district immediately surrounding the 
stock-yards is a common labor district 
living on common labor wages. 

It is in that district, of all districts in 
America, that common labor can be 
seen in nakedest form and in largest 
mass. ‘There the concentration of an 
enormous industry has created an almost 
feudal domain of central factory-castles 
and of hoveled industrial peasants. 
There the development of scientific 
methods of reduction has almost elim- 
inated the skilled artisan, and has left a 
sodden, monotonous heap of mere 
breathing muscle. There the competi- 
tive system has stripped labor of all 
medizval legal protection in the way of 
minimum wages, and has reduced it abso- 
lutely to the exact commercial value of 
each ounce of muscular effort. It is in 
the stock-yards district, therefore, of all 
districts in America, that the labor ques- 
tion, the mere, bare, common labor 
question, rises most violently from its 
universal lodgment in the blood of soci- 
ety and shows most spectacularly on the 
skin. 

It is all a monument to Competition. 

The packing industry as a whole 
begins the process of competition by 
competing with other industries. If the 
consumer is not induced to spend his 
money for meat, he will spend it for 
breakfast food or for vegetables or for 
milk. This universal competition be- 
tween industries is stronger to-day than 
ever before. In order to grapple with 
it, the ideal which the packers set before 
themselves is cheapness: of production. 

Within the packing industry itself 
there is a competition equally unremit- 
tent. Every plant competes every day 
with every other plant in the reduction 
of expenses. No amount of consolida- 
tion on the part of the owners of the 
different plants will check this competi- 
tion as long as the managers of the con- 
solidated industry are men of average 
capacity and of average greed. As 
cheapness of production is the aim of 
the industry as a whole, so in the case 
of each individual plant the aim is again 
cheapness of production. 

Finally, in each individual plant the 
laborers compete among themselves in 
offering their labor at the lowest possible 
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rate at which the offensiveness and 
the irregularity of employment in the 
stock-yards can be endured. ‘The Irish- 
man competes with the American; the 
German with the Irishman; the Bohe- 
mian with the German; the Pole with 
the Bohemian; the Lithuanian with the 
Pole; the negro with the Lithuanian; 
the unmarried negro with the married 
negro. The last twenty years have been 
one long process of competition by 
which the cheaper and lower working- 
man has driven out the higher type. 
To-day the negro has come to be a 
familiar sight. 

If there were a motto to be placed 
over the portals of the stock-yards, it 
should be a certain passage from Charles 
Kingsley’s “ Cheap Clothes and Nasty :” 

“Sweet Competition! Heavenly 
Maid! Nowadays hymned by all as the 
groundwork of society, the only real 
preserver of the earth! Why not of 
Heaven, too? Perhaps there is compe- 
tition among the angels. And perhaps 
Gabriel and Raphael have won their 
rank by producing the maximum of 


worship on the minimum of grace.” 


Among the mass of unskilled men in 
the stock-yards, with their average hourly 
wage of seventeen and one-half cents, 
there stand a few skilled artisans whose 
wages are much higher. ‘The cattle- 
slaughtering department is of all depart- 
ments the one in which the display of 
skill is greatest. Yet even in this de- 
partment the unskilled men are in the 
majority. 

In a gang of two hundred and thirty 
cattle butchers, the “ butcher aristoc- 
racy,” there will be one hundred and 
forty-four men who get less than twenty 
cents an hour. Fifty-seven men will get 
as much as twenty cents, but less than 
thirty. Ten men will get as much as 
thirty cents, but less than forty. Five 
men will get forty. Three will get forty- 
five. Eleven will get fifty. The average 
wage for the whole gang will be twenty- 
one cents an hour. 

If all the members of the gang had 
been “all-around ” cattle butchers under 
the primitive system, they would each of 
them have earned thirty-five cents an 
hour. But the work has been subdivided 
till all the important skilled parts of it 
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can be done by a few men. These few 
men get more than thirty-five cents an 
hour. Meanwhile most of the work has 
become so mechanical that anybody can 
do it. These “anybodies””—the mass 
of the gang—-are pushed farther below 
thirty-five cents an hour than the skilled 
artisans are pushed above it. The 
average for the whole gang, therefore, 
drops from thirty-five cents to twenty-one. 
The gainers are the packers and a few 
skilled men. The losers are the “any- 
bodies.” 

It is another case of competition. The 
best men win. ‘The fittest survive. Ad- 
mirers of competition can point to the 
eleven rapid workmen who by specializa- 
tion and competition have attained to a 
wage of fifty cents an hour. Charles 
Kingsley might perhaps be more in- 
terested in the one hundred and forty- 
four men who by specialization and com- 
petition have been thrust down below 
twenty cents. 

Up to this point the wage discussed 
has been the hourly wage. It has been 
shown that the hourly wage compares by 
no means unfavorably with the hourly 
wage in other industries. If the fifty-cent 
man worked ten hours a day six days in 
the week throughcut the year, he would 
have an average weekly wage of $30. 
If the seventeen-and-a-half-cent man 
worked steadily in the same way, he 
would have a weekly wage of $10.50. 
But actual wages fall far below this level. 

Work in the stock-yards is irregular. 
The shipments of cattle vary. There is 
a daily variation and there is a seasonal 
variation. The daily variation runs from, 
say, thirty thousand cattle on Wednesday 
to, say, three hundred on Saturday. 
Therefore the men will work full time on 
Wednesday and hardly at all on Satur- 
day. ‘The seasonal variation is an even 
greater hardship. In summer there are 
comparativeiy few animals to be slaugh- 
tered. Therefore the average work-day 
is much shorter in summer than it is in 
winter. 

Can the packers control these varia- 
tions? They do not own the ranges. 
They do not grow the cattle. They buy 
the cattle in Chicago. If consolidation 
were carried to its logical conclusion, and 
the cattle werg grown by the same firms 
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that slaughter them, it might be possible 
to order a steady and even supply of 
animals into Chicago every day. 

Perhaps, even without the ownership 
of the ranges, if there were any great 
financial prize to be gained, the packers 
could coerce the cattle-growers into mak- 
ing regular shipments. Such a policy, 
of course, would be a restraint of trade 
and another insult to the Sherman Anti- 

Trust Law. 

‘. | Meanwhile the variations in shipments 
by the day and by the season continue. 
And because of them a “fair” hourly 
wage becomes a brutalizing annual in- 
come. 

Professor Commons, of the University 
of Wisconsin, has made the most careful 
calculation ever published on this point. 
He shows that the most highly skilled 
man in the cattle gang, working at a 
wage which ran from forty to fifty cents 
an hour during the period from 1888 to 
1904, received an average weekly wage 
which varied from $14.11 in 1897 to 
$21.70 in 1902. This calculation as- 
sumes that the man in question was 
never sick and was never laid off. It 
assumes that he worked every minute of 
every day when animals were being 
slaughtered. 

A common laborer, a seventeen-and-a- 
half-cent man, would of course be sub- 
ject to the same daily and seasona! vari- 
ations which reduced the earnings of the 
fifty-cent man from $30 a week to $14.11 
in a bad year and to $21.70 ina good 
one. The actual wages of the seventeen- 
and-a-half-cent man now become clearer. 
With shortened work-days every week 
and every summer, he earned an average 
weekly wage of $4.94 in 1897 and of 
$7.60 in 1902. He fell to just that 
extent below his theoretical wage of 
$10.50. 

This wage, about five dollars in 1897 
and about seven and a half dollars in 
1902, is the wage which applies in gen- 
eral to all common labor in the stock- 
yards district. And common labor is 
three-fourths of the total. 

Nevertheless, we have not yet reached 
rock-bottom. We have been consider- 
ing a common laborer who was kept in 
the gang throughout the year whenever 
slaughtering was being dote. But fre- 
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quently the supply of animals sinks so 
low that a great many men have to be 
laid off altogether. A shortened work- 
day during the winter is now supple- 
mented by an absolute lack of employ- 
ment during the summer. In the case 
of certain packing-houses a full third of 
the force has been laid off during a slack 
period. When such a disaster happens, 
the common laborer’s average weekly 
wage of from $4.94 to $7.60 is again 
pared to the quick. 

Sometimes during the summer the 
common laborer seeks employment in 
other industries. Frequently, however, 
he infests the cheerless and hopeless 
room of the timekeeper. Every day he 
expects that the gang will be again 
increased. He is poor, ignorant, unim- 
aginative. An intelligent society might 
perhaps pick him up with all his igno- 
rance and transfer him to another part of 
the country where laborers are needed. 
But, not being pauperized by a paternal 
government, he independently rots. 

It is these periods of slack work, 
this constant prospect of unemployment, 
and, during unemployment, this aching 
and constantly frustrated hope of rein- 
statement, that give the last dash of 
wormwood to the already bitter cup of 
the common laborer. He might move 
away during the summer. But he has 
little money and no mental outlook, and 
he wants to be the first man back on the 
gang. He isa piece of driftwood that 
fears to drift. 

Ought the packers to take these facts 
into consideration? Ought they to 
remember the shortened work-day of 
certain days in every week? Ought 
they to remember the slack time of 
every summer? Ought they to com- 
pensate their workmen for the conse- 
quences of the variations in the ship- 
ments of cattle? The packers did not 
produce those variations. Ought they 
to feel obliged to bear the burden of 
them? Ought they to bestow upon 
their employees a higher wage than 
hundreds of workless workmen at the 
gates are proclaiming their eagerness to 
accept? This article is merely for the 
purpose of suggesting these questions. 
It does not pretend to answer them. 

Fyom hours and wages now to health. 
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The packing industry in Chicago is 
only forty years old. It started in a 
swamp. ‘Two forks of the Chicago River 
run along its northern exposure. ‘There 
was no flow of water in these forks. 
They were tanks of sewage. Chickens 
could walk across their surface on the 
scum, and almost on the odor. The 
packing-houses themselves were wooden 
shanties reposing on mud. Between 
them the streets were mud. The area 
covered by the pens and the packing- 
houses was just about one square mile. 
Within this square mile there came to be 
250 miles of railroad track. Along the 
borders of this square mile, crossing the 
public streets at grade, were yet other 
miles and miles of track. 

Overhead there were wires. Overhead 
also, but sweeping down through every 
particle of air, there was smoke; smoke 
from the locomotives, smoke from the 
chimneys of the packing-houses, blinding 
smoke, choking smoke, smoke that 
seemed to catch the stock-yards odor 
and make it a solid substance. Every 
spray of sacred green perished from the 
cursed soil. Even to-day the lawn in 
front of the Swift offices has the pallid 
and timid appearance of a badly fright- 
ened stranger. 

Yet the Swift family lived for years 
within two blocks of the yards. The 
packers were all of them habituated 
to this climax of the rough-and-ready, 
catch-as-catch-can methods which made 
Chicago famous. 

Inside the packing-houses there was 
never any attempt to protect the health 
of the workmen. Many of the packers 
had themselves handled living and dying 
and dead animals. Nothing shocked 


them. The rule in force was a simple 
one. ‘They applied it to themselves as 
well as to others. Here was a certain 
job. It implied blood and a dark room. 


It paid a certain number of cents an 
hour. Did the man want it? Let him 
have it. He endured the blood and the 
dark room and got his money. When 
the packer gave him his money, the 
packer’s duty was discharged. If the 
man finally decided that he didn’t like 
the job, he could quit. This was a free 
country. He could go and start a bank. 

This simple rule lasted down’-to-the 
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time of the recent outburst of public 
criticism. ‘To many individual working- 
men the packers were personally gener- 
ous. To the mass of them they were 
neither generous nor ungenerous. They 
simply paid them the price at which they 
would undertake an irregular and offen- 
sive employment. 

Certain features of work in the stock- 
yards would, of course, be difficult to 
remedy even if the beef business were 
a philanthropic experiment. ‘The hide 
cellar, for instance, must be wet. And 
it must be dark. And it must have no 
currents of air. Otherwise the hides 
will spoil. Yet men must work in this 
place in order that the country may 
have leather. ‘The situation is like that 
in many other trades. Specialization in 
industry has resulted in keeping a man 
at one particular kind of work till his 
health is in danger of being impaired. 
Sewer bricklayers, for instance, are fre- 
quently incapacitated for life at the end 
of a few years’ service. The answer to 
such problems will have to be found’ in 
a vast system of transference from one 
industry to another. 

The hide cellar is an illustration which 
holds good in many other parts of the 
stock-yards. The cooling-rooms must be 
damp and chilly. The _ killing-floors 
must be bloody. 

Nevertheless, when all allowance has 
been made for inevitable hardships, there 
yet remain many others which are not 
inevitable. By the expenditure of a com- 
paratively small amount of money, by the 
payment of a slight sentimental tribute to 
decency, the packers could long ago have 
done a great deal to safeguard the health 
of their employees. The fact that they 
could have dore this is proved by the 
fact that they are making a start at doing 
it now. 

A few rude lunch-rooms are being set 
aside for the young women in order that 
they may not have to eat in the same 
room in which they are preparing food 
for the market. A few locker-rooms are 
being installed in order that the men 
may have an opportunity to change 
their clothes and may not be obliged to 
walk home wet and dripping through 
the cold air. Running water is being 
introduced into ‘certain rooms in order 
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that workmen may be able to cleanse 
their hands and arms of offensive and 
poisonous materials. Where sunlight 
would not spoil the product a few addi- 
tional windows are being cutin. The 
newest cooling-rooms are being lined 
with white enameled brick instead of 
sodden wood. Coats of whitewash are 
appearing on the walls of many depart- 
ments. Between the packing-houses 
the streets are beginning to be brick or 
concrete instead of mud. In a few 
departments modern and decent closets 
are being installed. 

Why are these things being done? 
Because the recent storm of public indig- 
nation has forced the packers to open 
their eyes to conditions the bestiality of 
which they themselves, through long 
familiarity, possibly did not realize. 
And why did the storm break? Why 
is there no corresponding indignation 
on the subject of the steel-mill laborers, 
who, though fewer in number in any one 
place, are subjected to conditions even 
more horrible? Because, in the case of 
the stock-yards laborers, the sympathy 
of the public has been touched in a vital 
spot. Steel is consumed in houses. 
Meat is consumed in the stomach. The 
stock-yards laborer is beginning to reap 
certain benefits from a widespread fear 
of diseased meat. If steel could be 
made to carry germs, the prospects of 
the laborers in the steel-mills of South 
Chicago would be brightened. 

In discussing the health of the stock- 
yards it should be noted that the pack- 
ing industry in Chicago is not to-day a 
child labor industry. There are practi- 
cally no children under fourteen in the 
stock-yards. There are comparatively 
few under sixteen. This is due to the 
child labor law. That law forbids the 
employment of children under fourteen. 
And it provides that children under sixteen 
shall not be employed more than eight 
hours a day. The typical work-day in 
the stock-yards being ten hours, the 
packers find it inconvenient to employ 
persons who have to be dismissed before 
the work-day is over. 

It should also be noted that in the 
stock-yards there is comparatively little 
night work. The number of girls and 
women in the stock-yards is probably 
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about ten per cent. of the total number. 
of employees. These girls and women 
are most of them employed by the piece. 
The onlooker himself is filled with a 
benumbing sense of the concentrated 
monotony of life as he observes a girl 
stuffing pieces of dried beef into a glass 
can hour after hour, day after day, year 
after year, her eyes fixed on the beef, the 
table, and the can, her fingers moving 
with the steady regularity of the clicking 
of a watch or the rotation of the earth. 
She seems like an assimilated part of 
automatic ‘nature. The fact that she 
does not work at night, however, removes 
the possibility of those scenes of pro- 
miscuous immorality which have dis- 
graced certain night-working twine-mills 
in Illinois. 

From health at work now to health at 
home. 

The stock-yards laborers live in a 
district often fully described. The fame 
of the packers has made that district 
famous. Some people seem to think 
that a working class, otherwise happy, 
has been in this spot thrust down into 
nether darkness by the determined and 
fiendish brutality of Mr. Armour and 
the Swifts. Yet the stock-yards district 
does not differ, except for the stock- 
yards odor, from many other districts in 
Chicago. 

In the matter of crowding, for in- 
stance, it is much more fortunate than 
a great many other districts inhabited 
by workingmen. Mr. Bion J. Arnold’s 
map of population in Chicago shows a 
great many other districts where human 
beings are jammed together much more 
tightly and indecently. It is time to 
restrict Mr. Armour and the Swifts to. 
their own fair share of the shame of 
society. 

In the matter of the death-rate there 
have never been any accurate compari- 
sons between the rate in the stock-yards 
district and the rate in the other working 
districts. There is little reason, however, 
to suppose that it is higher. If it be 
compared, nevertheless, with the rate in 
an “aristocratic” district like Hyde 
Park, the myth of the workingman who 
is “poor but healthy” is once more 
thoroughly exploded. 

Mr. Charles J. Bushnell, of the» Uni- 
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versity of Chicago, drew up such a com- 
parison a few years ago. He showed 
that, after making allowances for differ- 
ences in population, so as to bring the 
percentages to the same basis, there 
were 133 deaths in the stock-yards dis- 
trict for every 100 in Hyde Park. For 
children under five years of age the dif- 
ference was even more tragic. For 
every 100 children dying in Hyde Park 
there were, for the same population, 162 
dying in the stock-yards district. 

Yet during the last few years the 
stock-yards district has improved. This 
is not said for the purpose of praising 
the packers. They have had nothing to 
do with it. It has been done by the 
community. 

Most of the railroad tracks, for in- 
stance, have been elevated, and the rest 
of them will soon be elevated. The im- 
portance of this improvement is enor- 
mous in a district where the death of a 
wage-earner may mean the poorhouse 
for his family. The pavements are bet- 
ter. It is no longer poss'ble, as it used 


to be in certain parts of the district, for 
a child to fall into the gutter and dis- 


appear in filth. One of the two forks of 
the Chicago River, running along the 
northern exposure of the stock-yards, 
has been flushed out. This was done 
in order to improve the sewage system 
of the whole city. The inhabitants of 
the stock-yards district were benefited 
incidentally. 

Best of all, however, four new parks 
have been placed in the stock-yards dis- 
trict by the South Park Board. These 
parks are perhaps the only beautiful 
things in the whole district. ‘They bring 
with them grass-plots, trees, shrubbery, 
swimming-pools, charming buildings, out- 
door and indoor gymnasiums, baseball 
fields, refreshment-rooms, library sub- 
stations, reading-rooms, and assembly 
halls in which the people of the neigh- 
borhood may meet to hear lectures, to 
see stereopticon views, to promote local 
improvements, or just to be sociable. 
These parks are among the best in the 
worid. 

With all these improvements, of 
course, the stock-yards district remains a 
common labor district, the basis of its 
culture being the common laborer’s wagre 
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of seventeen and one-half cents an hour, 
or $10.50 a week, depressed by varia- 
tions in the work-day to an average 
weekly income of from five dollars to 
seven and a half 

Receiving certain benefits as a com- 
munity from the local government, 
receiving as a community practically no 
benefits from the packers, the people of 
the stock-yards district have made three 
great efforts to benefit themselves. These 
were the strike of 1886, the strike of 
1894, and the strike of yez before last. 

The most marked difference between 
the final strike and the others was in the 
point of violence. The union issued 
explicit orders forbiading violence. 
There were fewer arrests in the stock- 
yards during the strike of 1904 than 
there had been during any other hot 
summer even when no strike was in 
progress. y 

The most important thing done by 
the union before it called the strike of 
1904 was that in many departments it 
reduced the amount of work turned out 
by from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. 
The men claimed that they had been 
cruelly “speeded up.” In 1884 a 
“splitter” would divide the backbones 
of sixteen catile an hour. In 1894 he 
had been “ speeded up” to the point of 
handling thirty cattle an hour. Excess- 
ive speed was the greatest grievance 
alleged by the union. And although the 
strike was called because the union in- 
sisted upon a minimum wage of eighteen 
and one-half cents an hour for the com- 
mon laborer, it is more than probable 
that the packers might have conceded 
that demand if they had not felt that the 
existence of the union meant a continued 
restriction of output. 

It is difficult for an outsider to tell 
whether a gang is being “ speeded up” 
or not. ‘The men work so mechanically 
that to an untrained observer they might 
as well be derricks and pulleys. It 
seems undeniable, however, that excess- 
ive physical strain has produced many 
cases of nervous prostration in the yards, 
just as excessive inental strain has pro- 
duced it in downtown offices. If the 
men reduced output to a point which 
cultivated laziness among the most ex- 
pert workmen, it is equally true that the 
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foremen of the killing-floors put the 
screws on the gang to a point which 
sapped the life-energy of the workmen 
who were not “butchering geniuses,” 
but only average human beings. 

The union is dead now. With its 
death has gone the spark of conscious- 
ness in the labor side of the packing 
industry. The union discussed hours, 
wages, and sanitary conditions. It even 
interested itself in investments: and 
profits. It was beginning to study the 
whole packing industry, and to regard 
itself as a conscious element in that in- 
dustry. ‘To-day each laborer does his 
routine work in his own little niche, 
unassociated with his fellows. Labor is 
a mass of muscle. Each laborer is a 
little involuntary molecule in a vast body, 
the seat of whose consciousness is entirely 
in the upper offices of the management. 

For years, as has been said, the pack- 
ers, without malignity and without sen- 
timentality, treated labor as a purely 
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business proposition. Now, with an 
awakening public sentiment and with the 
new lockers and closets in certain de- 
partments, there is germinating the idea 
of the moral responsibility of employers. 
On the lips of one of the packers there 
has been heard the phrase “ my people.” 
A start is being made toward a kind of 
“benevolent feudalism.” No union. No 
need of a union. ‘ Noblesse oblige.” 
The interests of the men will be pro- 
tected without their interference. 

To those who know the stock-yards 
district this prospect is a delusive mi- 
rage. Already the union is being. re- 
organized. Already there are meetings 
at which it is claimed that labor ought 
to have a voice in the operation of the 
industry. It is only a question of time 
when the labor of the packing industry, 
three times crushed, will again make an 
effort to lift itself from the position of a 
commodity to the position of a House of 
Commons. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A CARELESS 


TRAVELER 


A COMPOSITE 


OLUMBUS, seeking a short pas- 
sage to the East Indies, lighted 


upon the group of islands which 
lie midway between the Northern and 
Southern Continents ; and to them was 
given (whether by him or not I do not 
know) the name of West Indies, which 
they retain to thisday. Out of the eager 
competition of rival. nations to possess 
the new territory grew irrational and 
bloody wars, some of them hardly to be 
distinguished from the buccaneering and 
piratical expeditions which accompanied 
them. And when these wars had ended, 
there were at least four powers in occu- 
pation of the islands—Denmark, France, 
Spain, and England. The late Spanish- 
American War expelled Spain from the 
West Indies, as she had before been 
expelled from the South American con- 
tinent, leaving Porto Rico American and 
Cuba independent; revolutions in Santo 
Domingo had before expelled the French 
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from that unhappy island, and left it to 
the tender mercies of an ignorant and 
incompetent African population. Thus 
it happens that the West Indies repre- 
sent in microcosm a great variety of 
laws, customs, speeches, and forms of 
government, and probably as_hetero- 
geneous a population as may be found 
in any other equal area of square miles. 
The variety of population has been fur- 
ther increased by the immigration into 
Trinidad, under the British Government, 
of Chinese and East Indians—chiefly 
the latter—who, coming as temporary 
laborers, have remained as permanent 
dwellers. Our trip gave us a glimpse of 
all these various colonies, excepting only 
Santo Domingo: the Danish St. Thomas, 
whose inhabitants have twice voted in 
favor of annexation to the United States 
and twice been disappointed in their 
hopes, and whose smiling welcome to 
us indicated that they would repeat 
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their previous vote if the question were 
again asked of them; Martinique, whose 
chief city, the Port of France, seemed to 
me to illustrate the truth that the French 
colonist carries with him his vices and 
leaves his virtues at home; Barbados, 
said to be the most thickly populated 
island in the world, and one whose roads 
swarmed with pickaninnies as some 
country lanes in England do with flies ; 
Trinidad, whose chief city, the Port of 
Spain, | judged from its busy commer- 
cial aspect to be the commercial metrop- 
olis not only for the southern West 
Indies, but also for the adjoining por- 
tions of South America ; Porto Rico and 
Cuba, of which, with their evidences of 
the effect of American occupation and 
government, I shall have something to 
say in a future letter. 


Despite all the varieties of climate, 
products, and population, the West Indies 
have certain characteristics in common. 
But when I try to recall them, the result 
is a composite photograph which, sug- 
gesting all the portraits which have 
entered into it, yet resembles no one of 
them: Comparatively barren and some- 
times sternly sterile hills rising from 
three thousand to seven thousand feet 
above the sea; green hillsides covered 
with a luxuriant vegetation, but not with 
forests; valleys green with the culti- 
vated sugar-cane, or a tangled jungle of 
an infinite variety of unfamiliar trees and 
shrubs ; strange vegetation everywhere ; 
the royal palm, growing a hundred feet 
into the air, unclad save for the cap of 
leaves upon its head ; the samar, spread- 
ing out its umbrella-like top so broadly 
that under its shade two or three hun- 
dred cattle might easily find shelter from 
the sun; the banyan-tree, dropping its 
branches close to the ground to root 
themselves there and begin life anew as 
a separate and yet not independent tree, 
a sort of vegetable parable of a federated 
colonial system; the cocoa-tree, with its 
fruit growing straight out from the stem, 
as though it had been hung there by 
human hands; the pineapple, standing 
like a great head ona slender but strong 
body, which bears it as though proud of 
its burden ; the gregarious banana, seem- 
ing to violate all botanical precedents by 
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sending out a dependent blossom a foot 
or two beyond the bunched fruit; the 
bamboo, its various canes supporting 
each other in a vain attempt to stand 
erect; and a profusion of flowering 
shrubs, which, happily arranged as in the 
entrance to the grounds of the Governor- 
General of Jamaica, appear like a rain- 
bow brought to earth to make a perma- 
nent home there. 


But the variety of vegetation is less 
confusing than the variety of races. 
Here are all colors: the pale-faced An- 
glo-Saxon; the Spanish brunette; the 
coffee-colored East Indian, with his high 
brow and the dreamy look in his eyes; 
the well-browned quadroon and octo- 
roon; the pure-blooded, ebony-colored 
African, with his low brow and his friz- 
zled hair and his pearly teeth and his 
ready laugh. The general impression is 
one of extreme poverty, though Porto 
Rico and Cuba both afford exceptions. 
Generally, as we come to anchor, boys 
in boats surround our ship, offering to 
dive for coins thrown into the sea. 
Once—this was at Kingston—two negro 
boys, presumptively too poor to own or 
hire a boat, swam out a mile or more 
from shore, put the coin they caught 
into their mouths, and, as we departed, 
the last we saw of them was their heads 
bobbing above the waves as they swam 
back. At Port of France the boys 
knock down green seeds from the trees 
about and run along by the side of our 
carriages offering them forsale. Every- 
where the boys and girls are barefoot ; 
in the southern West Indies the little 
children are quite generally stark naked. 
The indications of poverty are equally 
to be seen in the dwellings of the poor. 
A drive of ten miles in Trinidad, or of 
nearly twenty in Porto Rico, gives us 
some idea of what I may call the peas- 
ant population. ‘Their houses are gen- 
erally one-room cottages of the cheapest 
construction and thatched with the coarse 
straw of the country, said in some places 
to be practically fire-proof. ‘These would 
be as impossible in our Northern cli- 
mate for homes, open as they are to the 
weather, as the clothing, .or rather the 
absence of it; but I imagine that they 
involve no real physical discomfort in 
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the West Indies. ‘The moral effect of 
such dress and such habitations is an- 
other matter. Glass windows are rarely 
to be seen in the southern West Indies 
even in the best houses. The great 
churches and the palaces are not infre- 
quently without glass; it is not needed. 


Everywhere there is a liking for Amer- 
icans which is flattering to our National 
vanity. We make due allowance for the 
fact that these people, whether African 
or Latin or mixed, are approbative and 
like to say pleasant things, that they per- 
haps put a higher estimate on courtesy 
than on truthfulness. But still it is sig- 
nificant that from all quarters and many 
sources we find the evidences that the 
American is distinctly popular with the 
common people. How he is regarded 
by the high born I had no means of ascer- 
taining. Everywhere American money 
is taken, and generally it is preferred to 
any other. Only at Martinique did the 
hack-drivers question about American 
money, and there apparently only be- 
cause they did not know how to compute 
its value. At St. Thomas one of our 
party asked a little girl in the street, who 
offered for sale an article, if she would 
take American money. “ American 
money!” she replied; “it is the best 
money there is.” I asked my driver 
whom he liked best to work for—the 
Spanish, the English, the Creole (that is. 
the native of foreign ancestry), or the 
American. “The American,” he re- 
plied. ‘“ Why?” “Because they are the 
freest with their money and they have 
the most humor.” By humor he meant 
good nature: the American would talk 
and joke with him as with an equal. At 
Kingston I fell into conversation with a 
negro laborer on the dock. Presently 
he asked me to give him English money 
for a dime and a nickel which he had. 
Quarters and all above that were taken, 
he explained, at par, but less than quar- 
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ters were at a discount. I asked him 
the same question: Which people he 
liked best. ‘“‘The Americans.” “Why?” 
“Why? A single American gunboat 
will spend more money than a whole 
French fleet.” Evidently his illustration 
was taken from a recent experience. 
“What is your ambition ?” asked one of 
our companions of his negro driver. 
“To get money enough to go to the 
States to live.” “Whyso?” “Because 
the chances there are so much better for 
a man.” 


These incidents, and they are a few 
of many, are recommended to the con- 
sideration of the American who thinks 
that nowhere are the subject races 
treated so badly as in America. That 
appears not to be the opinion of the 
subject races themselves. I had but 
little opportunity, of course, to investi- 
gate the schools ; but from the appear- 
ance of the school-houses as we drove 
by, and of the school-children going to 
and from the schools, I should surmise 
that nowhere, except in Porto Rico and 


perhaps in Cuba, was as good provision 
made for the education of the negroes as 
the Southern States have made out of 
their poverty for the education of their 


negro population. Nor was the im- 
pression of the kindly feeling of the 
poorer people for the Americans derived 
wholly from their words. In St. Thomas, 
Barbados, Trinidad, and Jamaica we 
were greeted with smiles and often with 
waving of hands and incipient cheers as 
we drove by—and nowhere with sullen 
or with envious looks. Of some ‘other 
indications that the feeling of the West 
Indies toward democratic America is 
already friendly, and that it only requires 
a moderate amount of reasonable state- 
craft on the part of our legislators to make 
it a warm attachment, alike for their 
benefit and for ours, I shall speak in a 
succeeding letter. L. A. 














PEACE TEACHING IN AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD 


HARLES SUMNER wrote, in 
( the little autobiographical frag- 
ment which we have from his 
hand, “ My name is connected somewhat 
with two questions, which may be de- 
scribed succinctly as those of peace and 
slavery. ‘That which earliest enlisted 
me, and which has always occupied 
much of my thoughts, is.the peace ques- 
tion.” To the peace question he de- 
voted his first great public utterance— 
his Fourth of July oration in Boston in 
1845 on “The True Grandeur of Na- 
tions.” He returned to it in his still 
more important address four years later 
on “The War System of Nations;” he 
returned to it further on many later 
occasions, and with peculiar impressive- 
ness in 1870 in his address on “ The 
Duel between France and Germany.” 
I do not think it is too much tg say that 
these three addresses of Sumner’s con- 
stitute the most thorough, scholarly, and 
powerful arraignment of the war system 
which exists.in equally brief compass. 
The Bishop of Hereford has recently 
said, in a public address in England, that 
he counts it a national calamity that his 
countrymen are not more familiar with 
these addresses by Sumner and with 
Channing’s discourses on war. 
Throughout his noble pleas for the 
supplanting of the war system by legal 
and rational procedure, Sumner kept 
ever in mind the necessity of popular 
education to this end. He said in his 
“True Grandeur of Nations” that the 
highest value of the arsenal at Spring- 
field was that it inspired Longfellow’s 
famous poem. The most powerful stanza 
in that great poem is certainly this: 
“Were half the power that fills the world 
with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps 
and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts.” 
The same thought was expressed by our 
most influential educational reformer of 
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the last century, Horace Mann, when he 
said: “If a thousandth part of what has 
been expended in war and preparing its 
mighty engines had been devoted to the 
development of reason and the diffusion 
of Christian principles, nothing would 
have been known for centuries past of 
its terrors, its sufferings, its impoverish- 
ment, and its demoralization, but what 
was learned from history.” This thought 
of the importance of applying our ener- 
gies and resources more generously to 
the education of the people in peace 
principles and the constructive work of 
world organization was uppermost with 
Sumner to the end; and one notable 
expression of it was the provision in his 
will for prizes to the students at Har- 
vard for the best essays in this field: 


I bequeath to the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College one thousand dollars in 
trust, for an annual prize for the best disser- 
tation by any student of the College, or any 
of its schools, undergraduate or graduate, on 
Universal Peace aa the methods by which 
war may be permanently superseded. I do 
this in the hope of drawing the attention of 
students to the practicability of organizing 
pee among nations, which I sincerely be- 
ieve may be done. I cannot doubt that the 
same modes of decision which now prevail 
between individuals, between towns, and 
between smaller communities may be ex- 
tended to nations. 


For a generation this provision of 
Sumner’s has been exercising its salutary 
inspiration at Harvard. So far as I 
know, it was the first provision made in 
America or in the world for keeping 
the peace cause permanently before a 
body of college men; and it is sacra- 
mental that’'we can associate this foun- 
dation with Sumner’s great name. Two 
or three years ago an earnest friend of 
the peace cause in Boston, Mr. W. H. H. 
Bryant, influenced by this act of Sum- 
ner’s, gave a thousand dollars to Bates 
College in Maine for precisely the same 
purpose ; and he has stated his intention 
of making like provision for several 
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other colleges. Perhaps similar gifts 
have been made elsewhere ; at any rate, 
they are now sure rapidly to multiply. 
But the first comprehensive effort for 
the promotion of attention to the inter- 
ests of international arbitration and peace 
in American colleges and universities 
was inaugurated at the Arbitration Con- 
ference at Lake Mohonk a year ago. 
The keynote of this movement was 
struck by ex-President D. C. Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins University, who said in 
the course of a discussion of the devel- 
opment of a better public opinion upon 
the subject of international arbitration, 
“The opinions brought out here are 
those that ought to be carried by an 
organized effort into all the colleges and 
universities of the land. If you can get 
one-tenth of the enthusiasm that the 
young. men bestow upon the athletic field 
directed to the study of these great inter- 
national questions, the. great contests 
between nations and the proper mode of 
dealing with them, the victory is ours.” 
President Gilman’s thought, which 
commanded universal approbation and 
prompted immediate action, was taken 
up at a later stage of the Conference by 
Chancellor MacCracken, of New York 
University, and urged in one of the most 
impressive and prophetic speeches ever 
made at Mohonk. Indeed, I think it 
not extravagant to say that, with the sole 
exception of the historic speeches of Dr. 
Hale at the first. three Conferences, de- 
manding and confidently predicting a 
Permanent International Tribunal— 
which distinguished diplomats and jurists 
present assured us that none of us might 
ever in our lifetime expect to see !—no 
other address has been made at Mohonk 
so pregnant and provocative or likely to 
be so memorable. ‘This is saying very 
much, for the words spoken and the 
things done—including the organizing 
of the business interests of the country 
in support of the arbitration cause and 
the founding of the American Society of 
International Law—at Mohonk in the 
past ten years have been of high signifi- 
cance. The address raised that great 
assembly of peace workers to a profound 
sense of the neglect of international 
principles and sentiment which has 
hitherto marked our higher education, 
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and of the necessity of a reform not 
short of revolutionary; and it gave a 
spirit and energy which guaranteed the 
reform to the adoption of the simple 
measure then proposed by Dr. Gilman— 
the creation of a strong committee of 
leading educators to promote concerted 
effort in the universities and colleges of 
the United States to secure careful con- 
sideration among the students of the 
principles of international arbitration. 

“ If we can imagine,” said Chancellor 
MacCracken, in his stirring address, 
“ that throughout a generation the higher 
schools of learning of our owncountry had 
done the utmost possible in teaching a 
right doctrine respecting National obliga- 
tions, and that in like manner in a sister 
nation the teachers of that nation in 
school and college and university had 
also done their utmost duty in the 
same direction, then the highest prob- 
ability would be that the governments 
of those nations would never dream of 
arriving at a settlement of their differ- 
ences by the use of the cannon and 
sword.” ‘The substance of his address 
was a searching analysis of the text- 
books in history and international law 
now in most common use in our colleges 
and an exhibition of their unworthiness 
of the best civilization which we have 
already achieved and their inadequacy 
for the education which he demanded 
and defined. The international law 
books were chiefly occupied with laws 
for the practice of war. Of the two hun- 
dred volumes of history which he had 
examined, the best that he could say of 
them was that “ they devote less propor- 
tionate space to accounts of war than 
histories did a generation ago; but the 
horrors of war, the destruction of war, 
the crime of war, are not made one- 
quarter as manifest as they ought to be 
by these high school and college books.” 
He would have our college faculties 
teach more and teach better what has 
been done and what ought to be done 
for world arbitration; and he would 
have this given prominence in the text- 
books even at the cost of the relegation 
to obscurity of the Carthaginian wars. 
He would use the college and its entrance 
examination as a lever to lift the high 
school to a study of the subject. He 
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would have clubs in the interest of a 
better international order, “‘ World Gov- 
ernment Clubs,” organized in all the 
colleges. ‘ World government,” he said, 
“is in the air; it is in men’s minds; it 
is on men’s tongues; it is the goal of 
the straight line along which the wills of 
strong men now run.” 

The committee organized as a result of 
this action at Mohonk consists of Seth 
Low, Andrew D. White, James B. Angell, 
Daniel C. Gilman, E. A. Alderman, 
L. Clarke See!ye, and Benjamin I. Wheel- 
er; and this committee entered into cor- 
respondence with all the colleges and 
universities of the country, offering sug- 
gestions and recommendations, and ask- 
ing reports as to what was being done or 
contemplated in each in the way of 
peace and arbitration teaching. ‘The 
statement has been made that the 
responses from more than a hundred 
institutions give advices of important 
activities either already established or 
proposed, while general expressions of 
sympathy and purpose of future co- 
operation come from a wider circle. At 
Columbia University, through the ini- 
tiative of Professor John Bassett Moore, 
a permanent organization has been ef- 
fected among the students themselves 
for the study and discussion of arbitra- 
tion. Here, and at many other institu- 
tions, public meetings have been held; at 
many more debates have taken place ; 
and half a dozen colleges report the 
establishment of prizes for essays on the 
subject. Most significant and promising 
of all, perhaps, has been the Intercol- 
legiate Peace Conference held in April at 
Earlham College, in Richmond, Indiana. 

This Intercollegiate Peace Conference 
can hardly be said to have owed its 
original impulse to the action at Mo- 
honk, although the impulse that brought 
about the less ambitious Conference last 
year, which proved a preparation for this, 
was strongly reinforced by the Mohonk 
resolution. The Conference last June at 
Goshen College, Indiana, was born of 
the enthusiasm in the peace cause of 
President Byers, of thatinstitution. He 
secured the co-operation of three or four 
neighboring colleges; and the meeting, 
in Commencement week, was a dynamic 
and really noteworthy one. The news 
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from Mohonk came to them then and 
there, and gave the added inspiration for 
the larger effort which has just resulted 
so successfully in the Conference at 
Earlham College, of which Professor 
Elbert Russell, of that institution, heart- 
ily supported by President Kelly, has 
been the animating spirit. The Con- 
ference occupied two days, April 13 
and 14, with morning, afternoon, and 
evening sessions each day. Eight or 
ten colleges were represented by their 
professors—chiefly Indiana colleges, but 
including certain neighboring Ohio col- 
leges, like Antioch College and Denison 
University. The Conference, which will 
be made annual, will be confined to Ohio 
and Indiana colleges, the organizers 
holding it wise that the growth of the 
movement should be through the multi- 
plication of local conferences drawing 
from limited districts. From these in- 
creasing local conferences will naturally 
come in time great National gatherings ; 
and that is what these prophetic Western 
scholars hope for. 

To the Conference at Richmond sev- 
eral of the peace workers from Boston 
and New York, including Dr. Trueblood 
and Professor Ernest Richard, of Co- 
lumbia University, went out by invitation 
to reinforce the local speakers; and the 
programmes arranged were excellent. 
“What College and University Men 
should do to Promote better Interna- 
tional Feeling,” “ How to Organize the 
Schools to Promote the Peace Move- 
ment,” “ The Teaching of History in the 
Interests of Peace,” “* A Century of Arbi- 
tration,” and “The United States and 
the United World,” were among the 
themes of the addresses and discussions. 
The audiences were made up of the pro- 
fessors, the Earlham students, and the 
townspeople. Richmond is the home 
of the Hon. William Dudley Foulke, 
recently of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, who joined in welcom- 
ing the Conference at its opening and 
attended allits sessions; and other lead- 
ing citizens manifested similar interest. 
The convention altogether was a mem- 
orable one, marking the distinct inaugu- 
ration of a movement in our American 
colleges in behalf of a worthier interna- 
tional] life and organization, the exten- 
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sion and influence of which are incalcu- 
lable. The organization of this particular 
Conference was made permanent, and its 
sessions next year will be held at the 
University of Cincinnati, where repre- 
sentation from not less than thirty col- 
leges is expected. Before this gathering 
at Cincinnati it cannot be doubted that 
similar Conferences will be organized 
among the colleges of New England, the 
Middle States, and other sections of the 
country. 

There is certainly no quarter where it 
is more important to work for the crea- 
tion of right understanding and senti- 
ment upon international relations than 
precisely here in the American colleges 
and universities. No American has given 
more earnest thought to this sphere. of 
peace teaching than the Hon. Andrew 
D. White. In the discussion at Mohonk 
last year reference was made to his out- 
line of a plan for courses of lectures 
upon arbitration and diplomacy in all 
the leading American colleges, by the 
most competent men, with an efficient 
organization for the purpose and gen- 
erous financial provisions. A million 
dollars could not be better applied, and 
Mr. White “had a strong hope that he 
would be able to find that million dol- 
lars.” ‘Tam always greatly impressed,” 
he has since written, “by the sight of 
bodies of students who are to go forth 
into the coming generation to take up the 
best work of the world. To implant in 
the minds of these, or even of a small 
percentage of these, definite and earnest 
plans and purposes looking to the evo- 
lution of a nobler sentiment regarding 
peace seems to me a much more effective 
means than that of scattering general 
considerations broadcast over the land. 
In every great university the representa- 
tives of the future higher thought of the 
country are constantly passing before us; 
and a lecturer of high character and 
ability, employed to give courses in these 
institutions, could hardly fail to make 
his ideas tell with force upon this and 
coming generations. I myself recall, 
from my own university days, sundry 
utterances which have had very great 
effect in shaping my thoughts and efforts. 
Counsels given, suggestions made, ideals 
presented, in sundry lecture-rooms of that 
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period have been an inspiration to me 
ever since.” 

Coincident with the movement for 
systematic attention to international 
duties in the colleges and universities is 
a widespread movement in the same 
interest in the public schools. Indeed, 
the public school movement slightly led 
the other, and at present perhaps is fur- 
ther developed. It is not second in im- 
portance. In pleading for making the 
history of arbitration a subject in the 
entrance examination for college, Chan- 
cellor MacCracken urged that this would: 
throw the subject into the high schools 
also; and “the high schools,” he’ said, 
“complete the general education of a 
vast majority of our people.” In truth, 
the grammar schools complete the edu- 
cation of a vast majority of our people; 
it is but a privileged minority that goes 
on into the high school, to say nothing of 
the college. If peace teaching is to 
reach the American people, it must reach 
the great body of the public schools. 

France is far ahead of us in this mat- 
ter. Her thoughtful educators have given 
more attention to it with reference to the 
text-books in the schools, and the great 
body of her teachers are more alive to 
the importance of the reform. At this 
year’s Convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, at New Haven, there 
is to be, for the first time, a Department 
of Peace Teaching in the schools, with a 
full session devoted to the subject. It 
was planned to have the subject treated 
at the Convention of the National Educa- 
tional Association at San Francisco in 
July—which Convention now may or may 
not be held elsewhere; and I think this 
would have been the first time that it 
came regularly before this National body. 
It has been often and prominently before 
the educational assemblies -in- France ; 
but it may be said that the Association 
of French Public School Téachers—a 
society which numbers 15,000 teachers 
in its membership—never expressed it- 
self so strongly in behalf of the peace 
cause as at its congress at Lille last year. 
The International Congress of Public 
School Teachers, which met in Liége 
at almost the same time, in which eight- 
een nations were represented, including 
a large number of German and Austrian 
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teachers, devoted an entire day to the 
subject; and the impressive declara- 
tions and recommendations in which 
their discussions issued should be made 
familiar to every educational organizaticn 
in our own country. 

It was Secretary Martin, of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, who 
took the first official step to secure regu- 
lar attention to the cause of peace and 
arbitration in our own public schools. 
A famous old Massachusetts statute im- 
poses upon all the teachers of the State 
the obligation to instill into the minds of 
their pupils the principles of “ love of 
country, of humanity, and universal 
benevolence.” Love of country is warmly 
promoted by half a dozen patriotic occa- 
sions in the school year. Secretary Mar- 
tin felt that “humanity and universal 
benevolence ” could be promoted to-day 
in no other way so well as by fixing the 
attention of the pupils in the schools 
upon their great international duties— 
the peace and better organization of the 
world; and he therefore, in a circular- 
letter addressed in April of last year to 
all the school superintendents in the 
State, asked that appropriate exercises be 
held in the schools on May 18, the anni- 
versary of the opening of the Hague 
Conference, “ for the purpose of empha- 
sizing the blessings of peace, of showing 
the superiority of arbitration over war, 
and of exalting the brotherhood of na- 
tions. Such exercises,” he said, “ might 
profitably include brief accounts of the 
settlement of recent international disputes 
by arbitration, together with quotations, 
readings, and _ recitations concerning 
peace from the writings of Washington, 
Sumner, and other statesmen, and from 
the poems of Holmes, Lowell, and Whit- 
tier. An appropriate motto for the day 
would be, ‘God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.’ ” 

This letter of Secretary Martin’s will 
be one of the historic documents in the 
annals of the peace cause and of Ameri- 
can education. Its effect, although the 
interval between its publication and May 
18 was so brief, was inspiring. Hun- 
dreds of schools responded to the call ; 
and the little force at the office of the 
American Peace Society was kept very 
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busy for a month to meet the demands 
which poured in from the schools for 
helpful literary material. The State Su- 
perintendent of Instruction in OQhio, 
stirred by Secreiary Martin’s letter, im- 
mediately addressed a similar letter to 
the Ohio superintendents, resulting in 
many observances in the schools of that 
State ; and important exercises were also 
arranged in the schools of New York 
City. The movement has proved con- 
tagious; and this year, besides Massa- 
chusetts and Ohio, Kansas, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, and New Jersey, and it may be 
other States, sent out official calls to 
their schools for fitting exercises on May 
18. New York City again conspicuously 
celebrated the day, also Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and other cities. The observ- 
ance will undoubtedly become general in 
the public schools throughout the coun- 
try; and it will mark a new epoch in our 
education, and also, I venture to believe, 
in our politics. New books and new 
material of many sorts are already find- 
ing birth to meet the new need, and the 
schoolmaster is reviewing his old books 
critically in the light of the larger and 
nobler demand. 

Ten years ago, Samuel Plimsoll, of 
England, anxious to promote warmer 
fraternity between England and the 
United States and pained by the unkind 
feeling toward England still common in 
many circles here, was led to make a 
careful examination of the text-books in 
history used in the schools of the two 
countries, especially the sections dealing 
with the American Revolution; and he 
believed that in the animosity toward 
England naturally resulting from the tone 
of these sections in the American text- 
books a large part of the mischief had 
its source. Here he made his plea for 
reform—a plea which in the decade has 
been so largely heeded. “If we begin 
with the children,” he said, “I think the 
rest will work out itself.” Our Bureau 
of Education at Washington published a 
pamphlet embodying the results of Mr. 
Plimsoll’s examination of thirty-four of 
the histories used in the English board 
schools, showing that almost without 
exception the American Revolution is 
treated in these in a way to inspire Eng- 
lish boys and girls with admiration for 
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our cause and our great leaders and 
provoke stern judgment of their own 
King and his Ministers in 1775. Who 
can doubt that the influence of this upon 
successive ‘generations of English youth 
has had much to do with the almost uni- 
versal love and admiration for America 
among the common people in England— 
and that we, on the other hand, have 
paid dearly for the grudge toward the 
whole English people which our schools 
fostered for a century on account of the 
arbitrariness of George the Third and 
the party which backed him? We need 
to go to English writers like Trevelyan 
to read aright the story of our own 
Revolution as it transacted itself on the 
two sides of the sea. 

A scholarly committee of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society has been engaged for 
the past six months in a critical exam- 
ination of the teaching of history in our 
public schools, with special reference to 
its bearing on war and peace; and its 
exhaustive report is most encouraging— 
distinctly more encouraging, it must be 
said, than Chancellor MacCracken’s sur- 
vey of text-books. In the treatment of 
this very matter of the American Revo- 
lution and the attitude of the English 
statesmen of the period, an immense im- 
provement in the school histories during 
the last few years is reported. The fol- 
lowing general statement is made: “The 
quantity of war material in the books 
has steadily diminished, the more recent 
books having but little more than half as 
much as those of half acentury ago. Of 
the forty-three text-books mentioned, the 
first ten had nearly forty per cent. of war 
history, while the last ten averaged less 
than twenty-three per cent. This show- 
ing; we apprehend, is better than might 
have been anticipated. It apparently 
indicates that the public pulse has begun 
to beat in favor of peace and arbitration. 
Is it not also true that public sentiment 
has been lifted by the higher tone of the 
text-books ?” 

In a word, the prominence given war 
in the old histories and the absorbing 
interest in war felt and fostered in the 
schools are yielding to the rich and 
varied'currents of a higher civilization. 
Literature, science, art, industry, inven- 
tion, commerce, constructive politics, the 
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increasing purpose to supplant war itself 
by international law and order—these 
great interests at last are coming to their 
proportionate place in the study and 
teaching of the making of nations ; and 
the schools are alike demanding recogni- 
tion of the change and advancing the 
change. ‘The school-book publishers are 
barometers. Atthe Earlham College Con- 
ference President Kelly, who is a mem- 
ber of the Indiana State Board of Educa- 
tion, commented upon the significant 
fact that the various agents who submit 
their histories to the Board vie in com- 
mending these for the degree in which 
they minimize the oid details of wars and 
magnify the record of progress and gen- 
eral civilization. This is the common 
experience of our school boards to-day. 
There is before me as I write a copy of 
the new edition of Myers’s “ Modern 
History,” one of the most popular of 
text-books, circulating by the hundred 
thousand in our high schools and col- 
leges; and there appears in this new 
edition a new closing chapter on “ The 
World State,” outlining the peace and 
arbitration movement and pointing out 
that history finds its justification and 
interpretation only as we see that its long 
struggles are, in the words of Bluntschli, 
which it quotes, “ the natural preparation 
for a common organization of the world.” 
This is representative of the new spirit 
coming into our school histories. 

The school histories are simply fol- 
lowing the leading of the great modern 
historians. When John Richard Green 
struck his keynote in the preface to his 
“ History of the English People,” and, 
faithful to it throughout, produced the 
justest, the most synthetic, and the most 
interesting history of the century, he 
marked anewepoch. Carlyleand Macau- 
lay and other men of genius had blazed 
the way, but here was a man of genius 
who walked init. ‘The keynote was this - 

I have striven throughout the present 
work that it should never sink into a “ drum 
and trumpet history.” It is the reproach of 
historians that they have too often turned 
history into a mere record of the butchery 
of men by their fellow-men. But war plays 
a small part in the real story of Euro- 
pean nations, and in that of England its 
part is smaller than in any. The onl 
war which has profoundly affected English 
society and English government is the Hun- 
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dred Years’ War with France, and of that 
war the results were simply evil. If I have 
said little of the glories of Cressy, it is 
because I have dwelt much on the wrong and 
misery which prompted the verse of Long- 
land and the preaching of Ball. But, on the 
other hand, I have never shrunk from telling 
at length the triumphs of peace. I have 
restored to their place among the achieve- 
ments of Englishmen the “ Faerie Queene ” 
and the “Novum Organum.” I have set 
Shakespeare among the heroes of the Eliza- 
bethan age, and placed the scientific inquiries 
of the Royal Society side by side with the 
victories of the New Model. If some of the 
conventional figures of military and political 
history occupy in my pages less than the 
space usually given to them, it is because I 
have had to find a place for figures little 
heeded in common history—the figures of 
the missionary, the poet, the printer, the 
merchant, and the philosopher. 


I once met Mr. Green at his home in 
London. It was just after the publica- 
tion of his “History of the English 
People.” At that time, as I think is 
not generally known, he cherished the 
thought of writing some time upon simi- 
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lar lines a history of the United States. 
Surely there are few unwritten books 
which we should so highly value. Of 
our American history he had been a long 
and loving student. He knew well that 
war had played a smaller part in the real 
story of America and the development 
of our National character than even in 
that of England. He knew what the 
ideals of the founders of the Republic 
were, and that the highest ambition of 
Washington and Franklin and Jefferson 
was that this new Nation should lead 
mankind away from the hoary old war 
system of Europe into an era of peace 
and co-operative good will. 

It is chiefly for the schools and col- 
leges of America to keep that purpose 
strong, to train a generation here that 
shall take no second place in the effort 
for a league of peace in Christendom, 
and to make the United States ever more 
truly a prophecy and preparation for a 
united world. 


SOCIALIST CAMPAIGNING IN AN 
OLD FRENCH VILLAGE 


BY MILDRED MINTURN 


noon,” said the militant Socialist 

to me, “ perhaps she would like to 
go with us to the meeting at Vauves. 
Vauves,” he explained, “is a little vil- 
lage that needs warming up; there is no 
regular Socialist organization there yet. 
We have been asked to dine by Chapeau, 
who will come to meet us at the tram- 
way. He is a rich peasant proprietor, a 
narrow-minded man. I don’t know why 
he supports our candidate. It’s prob- 
ably some local fight, but all is grist that 
comes to our mill.” 

“Mees” had no other engagement, 
and was enchanted at the prospect of 
observing at close quarters one little in- 
cident of the election fight going on all 
over France. 

The day was perfect, as days in the 
South are morally bound to be, and we 
were charmed to find Chapeau waiting 
at the cross-roads with a little open vic- 


T Mees is free to-morrow after- 


toria. We all piled in; Chapeau, a 
huge, fat, speechless man, and the Mili- 
tant, who is no stripling, fitted neatly on 
the box with not an inch to spare, while 
the Militant’s wife, the candidate, a small 
future céfoyenne, and I sat inside. 

“This is better, my friend, than the 
way we went to the last meeting, eh?” 
said the Militant to the candidate. “Six 
miles on foot through the dust is not 
very gay after a long day’s work.” 

“T like to drive,” remarked Madame, 
“but it doesn’t seem the thing for Social- 
ists to do.” 

The candidate bounded in his seat. 

“On the contrary,” he cried, “we 
proletarians ought to experience all the 
fullness of life. Why should not we 
drive as well as the capitalists?” 

The road, dazzling white under the 
southern sun, ran along between endless 
fields of vine, brown still and barely sug- 
gestive of the rich life within, 
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The Militant turned a beaming counte- 
nance to us: 

“ These vineyards here,” he remarked, 
“belong to Citizen Chapeau. We shall 
convert them into a fine communist prop- 
erty one of these days.” Citizen Cha- 
peau received this announcement in 
silence, but one imagined with what 
internal emotion. 

But now appeared the tiny ancient 
city, city of Venus it had been called in 
the old days, a mass of red-tiled roofs 
clustering round the fortress-like church, 
and in another moment we had left out 
of sight the vast open spaces and found 
ourselves in a narrow, evil-smelling, me- 
dizval street. 

A young woman, dressed in the cheap 
finery of a provincial town, opened the 
door of one of the old stucco houses, 
and came out to greet us. One by one 
we jumped the gutter, where ran a slug- 
gish and odoriferous stream of red wine 
refuse, and entered the dark hall. Here 
a new smell assailed our nostrils. They 
had evidently been cleaning house in 
our honor, and as kerosene is the most 

effective weapon against “ those beasts,” 

it had been lavishly employed. Intro- 
ductions to other members of the family 
followed, after which we established our- 
selves in a solemn circle in the best par- 
lor, a room so exactly like best parlors 
everywhere, with its artificial flowers, 
crocheted doilies, pair of painted glass 
vases, ‘and atmosphere at once damp and 
stuffy, that I found it hard to realize 
that I was in a lost corner of ancient 
Narbonne. As these were French peo- 
ple, in other words, “people to whom 
social ease comes as a matter of course, 
it did not take long for the conversation 
to become fairly animated, and we were 
soon touching glasses and drinking to 
the successful election of the candidate 
like old friends. I found it hard to re- 
strain my horror when the citoyenne, 
aged twenty-two months, consumed with- 
out flinching a large glass of red wine 
none too weakly diluted with water. 
“Other lands, other customs,” I repeated 
to myself, consoled by the spectacle of 
cheeks as rosy as the wine or the So- 
cialist emblem in her father’s button- 
hole, the eglantine from which she took 
her name, 
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The men went off shortly to a meet- 
ing on the vine-growing question (the 
only one in this part of the world), and 
we women went for a walk outside the 
moated town to visit the ruins of the 
temple of Venus. Our young hostess 
put on a fantastic little velvet hat, re- 
marking as she did so, “It is impossible 
to go out without a hat.” I could not 
help wondering since when it had 
become “ impossible” for her, whose 
fellow-citizens universally went bare- 
headed. But a second hat shortly ap- 
peared, worn by her cousin, a young 
woman who even added to feathers the 
finery of a white veil and white gloves. 
Both these peasant girls wore long, trail- 
ing skirts which they held up as they 
picked their way through the piles of 
garbage in the street outside their house, 
showing frilled petticoats and high- 
heeled kid boots. Alas for the romantic 
American seeker after picturesque sim- 
plicity! In the tiny French village, as 
in the large Massachusetts factory town, 
the fashions set by the Parisian actress 
are travestied with painful conscientious- 
ness. 

When we came back to the house, I 
was attracted by a cheerful blazing fire 
on the blue-tiled kitchen hearth, before 
which two ducks were turning slowly on 
a spit. My hostesses, however, proved 
inexorable. Guests do not sit in warm 
kitchens by fires. They sit in cold par- 
lors, with their feet on a foot-warmer if 
necessary. They sit, moreover, in a 
circle. ‘These mystic preliminaries hav- 
ing been accomplished, I thought I 
might improve the anything but shining 
hour while we were waiting for the men. 

‘Were these ladies Socialists?” I 
asked. 

“ Oh, no.” 

“* Were they interested in politics ?” 

“ Oh, no.” 

“ Did they ever go to the meetings ?” 

“Oh, zo.” (It is worthy of note that 
politics is the subject in which all the 
male population in the South of France 
is interested to the point of physical 
combat. But that, in the South, is a 
point reached early in the discussion.) 

They became lively, however, on the 
question of religion. 

‘Mees had traveled a great deal—had 
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she by any chance been to Rome? Had 
she seen the Pope?” They listened, 
giving exclamations of wonder when I 
told of a Mass I had heard the old Pope 
say at the Vatican. 

“ And fancy that there are some peo- 
ple who go to Rome and never see the 
Pope!” sighed one old lady. In my 
turn I asked whether every one in their 
village went to Mass. 

“Oh, yes ; every one.” 

“ What! all the men?” 

“Oh, no; no men at all” (smiling at 
my innocence). 

* Not a single man ?” 

“Not one; only all the women and 
the children.” 

I remembered what an_ intelligent 
peasant woman had said to me on this 
subject the day before : 

“ The men don’t like the women to go 
to church. But the poor things have no 
other amusement, and what are they to 
do at home alone all the time! If they 
want us to shut the door of the church, 
let them begin by shutting the door of 
the saloon. Or let them take their wives 
with them to the café and the political 
meetings. Then we’d see.” 

These women of Vauves were more 
passive. ‘They accepted a difference of 
opinion between themselves and _ their 
husbands as part of the immutable law 
of sex. They were not, however, as 
presently appeared, dévofes to the extent 
of surrendering any of their precious 
riches to the Church. Since the separa- 
tion the curés are beginning to beg sys- 
tematically against the rainy day three 
years hence, when all subsidies to priests 
who have not seen thirty years’ service 
will be cut off. These religious ladies 
had recently turned a deaf ear to their 
pastor’s appeals. 

“Let him work like another,” they 
said, calmly. ‘“ There is no reason why 
we should support him.” 

But now the men came in. The 
table, resplendent with glass, linen, and 
art nouveau silver, had been waiting 
like us for the arrival of the lords of cre- 
ation, and they sat down at once, most 
of them without taking off their hats, to 
consume a plenteous repast. I was 
reminded of Pepys’s menus: a fine 
pullet, two ducks, a saddle of mutton, a 
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custard pudding, vegetables and salad, 
and, of course, much native wine, which 
was tasted and judged with great solem- 
nity by the many connoisseurs present. 
Our fat host sat silent at the head of 
the table, eating Homerically. Between 
her excursions to the kitchen his mother 
surveyed the progress of his meal, and 
when his appetite showed signs of flag- 
ging, she selected especially delicate 
morsels and put them on his plate. 

“ Mademoiselle eats nothing,” she said 
to me. I protested, with truth, that I 
had consumed twice my ordinary dinner, 
and the little wife, with half a glance, I 
thought, in the direction of her husband, 
remarked that it was also possible to eat 
too much, 

When the men got up to go to the 
meeting which was the cause of our visit, 
I rose, too. ‘The expression of surprise 
on all faces was really comic. 

“ Mademoiselle goes to the meeting ?” 
the old lady asked. 

“ But, yes, Madame. It interests me 
greatly.” Picture of consternation! ‘The 
Militant’s wife came to my rescue. She 
had always gone to such meetings 
before the birth of the little one, but it 
was impossible now. She could not 
take a baby, even a Socialist baby, and 
she had no one to leave her with. I 
invited the ladies to come with me, 
and the unmarried one, who showed 
symptoms of spirit, went to put on her 
hat. She soon yielded, however, to the 
representations of her female relatives, 
who painted in vivid colors the painful 
situation in which such an act of uncon- 
ventionality would place her, and I left 
her sitting with the others pursuing the 
proper female occupation—that is, wait- 
ing for the return of the male. 

The candidate, the Militant, the fat 
Chapeau and several other peasants, and 
I walked up the tiny street, through the 
café, which was crowded with men in 
blouses smoking cigarettes and sipping 
slim glasses of black coffee or fat glasses 
of absinthe, and up a flight of stone 
stairs to a dirty, dreary hall, where 
the principles of justice and solidarity 
were to be expounded. A rough plat- 
form had been made of boards precari- 
ously balanced on chairs. The Militant 
presented me to a group of peasants, one 
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of whom hastened to get a chair for the 
citoyenne, and we talked together of the 
possibility of establishing here a peasant 
co-operative society like the one at 
Marausson. The attempt was being 
made, they explained to me, but the 
spirit was not Socialistic, and it did not 
promise well. In the meantime the hall 
had filled up, to the continued sound of 
shuffling sabots—a sound that reminded 
me vividly of far-away Japan and the 
clogs of many little yellow men hastening 
about their business. The meeting was 
called to order by a sunburned young 
laborer, who had put on “ store clothes ” 
and a wonderful stiff collar for the occa- 
sion. 

There were short preliminary speeches 
dealing principally with the vine-growing 
situation, and our Militant described 
what co-operation on Socialistic princi- 
ples had done for the solution of the 
problem in one small village. Most of 
the audience were laborers who work for 
wages (fifty cents a day) on the vineyards 
of the large proprietors, and cultivate 
besides a tiny property of theirown. It 
is these men who have united at Maraus- 
son, have built a great wine-cellar and 
wine-press in common, and are the won- 
der and envy of all the countryside. 

“ They say that Socialism is Utopian. 
Let them come to Marausson and see 
Socialism in practice,” thundered the 
Militant, red, perspiring, and enthusi- 
astic. 

Then the candidate rose. He is a 
pale young man, squarely built, son of 
Breton peasants, with the education of a 
Parisian znte//ectue/. In short, clear-cut 
sentences he expounded the orthodox 
Socialist doctrine: the expropriation of 
the many by the few, and the wage slav- 
ery of the modern proletarian. He told 
them that the mine-owners in the North 
had made 1,500 per cent. on their invest- 
ments in ten years, and that they paid to 
their employees a wage amounting to one- 
half the value of the coal they dug out. 

“« Speak about conditions here,” called 
a peasant; “ we are not miners.” 

“Conditions are the same every- 
where,” answered the speaker. “ Every- 
where the man who owns levies a tax 
upon the work of the man who does not 
own, Which one of you has a vineyard 
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free from mortgage? You are in debt, 
your wages are low, work is uncertain, 
and you cannot sell your wine even at 
cost price. You are as truly enslaved 
as your brothers in the North. 

“And it is useless,” he cried, “to ap- 
peal to Heaven for help. Heaven is 
empty; there is no one to hear our com- 
plaints.” (The whole hall burst into 
applause at this pronouncement.) “No, 
there is only one solution for us all, 
miners, factory hands, and peasants. 
Wasteful competition must be replaced by 
co-operation ; disorder and anarchy must 
give way before order and Socialism. 

“We must unite and wage ceaseless 
war on the class that oppresses us; and 
this war must be carried on simultane- 
ously in the three fields of politics, trade 
unionism, and co-operation. By organi- 
zation alone can we come into posses- 
sion of the riches that have been created 
by the sweat of our brow, the strength 
of our arms.” .. . 

In the middle of one of his burning 
phrases a voice from the audience cried : 

“Why did Jaurés vote for the sugar 
bill?” (a bill that was extremely unpopu- 
lar in this district.) This was a poser. 

“Who is that man ?” asked the candi- 
date. 

A voice answered: “The schoolmas- 
ter.” 

“ Schoolmaster !”’ cried the candidate, 
swiftly adopting the personal ground. 
‘“‘ Schoolmaster! ungrateful man, to cavil 
at Jaurés, who has always defended the 
cause of the schoolmasters.” The whole 
crowd began to howl, and the personage 
in question advanced, shaking his fist 
and spluttering with anger. The Mili- 
tant jumped from the platform, met him 
half-way, and they exchanged insults, to 
the chorus of cries, shouts, and menaces 
of the crowd. The chairman pounded 
for order, the candidate tried to speak. 
My ears were deafened by the tumult, 
and I stepped out on the balcony for a 
moment’s respite. There, what a con- 
trast! Everything was utterly still. Over- 
head were the shining stars, below the 
velvet darkness of the narrow medieval 
street. A group of women stood outside 
the ccf/ door waiting, waiting for their 
men. 

But at last the storm within was 
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quelled, and the meeting continued: ex- 
position, exhortation, enthusiasm, insults, 
Our candidate leads an active life these 
days. 


We were sitting round the Militant’s 
little oilcloth-covered table the follow- 
ing evening, listening to the candidate 
reading aloud Victor Hugo’s sonorous 
melodramatic verse, when one of the 
workers, a young engineer, came in to 
tell us the sequel of our day at Vauves. 
The candidate made many converts, he 
said, and runs a good chance of getting 
a majority in this village. Also, a regu- 
lar Socialist group has been enrolled, 
with the young peasant chairman at its 
head. But the rich wine-grower for 
whom he works does not like Socialists 
and has dismissed him from his service. 

“ And the poor man has a wife and 
two children,” cried the candidate, bit- 
terly, when he heard the news. 

* Ah, that is the trouble,” said I. 
“ You are hopeful because you are young 
and strong, and have work. I can never 
sufficiently admire the courage of the 
proletariat. But how can you face the 
future without fear, knowing that you 
may lose your work at any moment, you 
who have wives and children dependent 
on you? And if you fall ill?” 

“ ‘There are the hospitals if we fall ill,” 


Comment on 


This merry little story 
satirizes the imperfectly 
developed woman who is 
absorbed in scientific research. The open- 
ing chapter, showing a group of college girls 
discussing Miss Lamb, is witty. The scien- 
tific cant of the day is cleverly used by Miss 
Kingsley. (The Intellectual Miss Lamb. 
By Florence Morse Kingsley. The Century 
Company, New York. 75c.) 


The Intellectual 
Miss Lamb 


The polyglot slang dialect 
possible on a Pacific trad- 
ing vessel, manned by a shanghaied crew, is 
exploited to its farthest limit in this unwhole- 
some and uncomfortable novel. Vulgarity 
and cheap melodrama run riot, wheh the 
apparent knowledge of the sea possessed by 
the author, Basi! Lubbock, should have 
served a better purpose. (Jack Derringer. 


Jack Derringer 
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began the candidate, bravely. ‘“‘ But you 
are right. It is a hard, hard question. 
I tell you that if we did not have our 
ideal to sustain us, we might well quail. 
But the ideal makes everything possible. 
We live by it; it gives us hope and 
strength and happiness.” 

There was silence for a while. 

“ Tell me, cé/oyen,” said I, “ when you 
think of the Socialist state, what arises 
in your imagination ?” 

** Ah, citoyenne,” he answered, “ I am 
no prophet. I know that this old order 
must pass away. I know that the workers 
must take possession of the tools for their 
work and must enjoy the fruits of their 
labor. But how this will be managed 
I do not know. I see the direction in 
which we must go: we must rouse the 
workers to a knowledge of their position, 
we must organize them, and then I have 
confidence in their action.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ we see a distant light, 
and move toward it, stumbling and un- 
certain.” 

“ No, not even a light,” said the Mili- 
tant. “We are like the miners im- 
prisoned undergrcund at Courriéres. We 
grope in darkness. We can see nothing, 
but we feel a fresh breeze blowing on 
our faces, and we know that if we follow 
it we shall come out at last into the glo- 
rious day.” 


Current Books 


By Basil Lubbock. E. P. Dutton & Co.,, 
New York. $1.50.) 


Of Charles Lamb as a 
letter-writer it is needless 
tospeak. Itisa pleasure 
to remember, however, that there will always 
be a new crop of boys and girls who will 
turn to him with the same delight that the 
former generation felt. The editing of the 
present charming edition by Mr. Russell 
Davis Gillman is adequate and not intrusive. 
The book is beautifully presented in the 
Caxton Thin Paper Classics, and contains 
opposite the dainty title-page an amusing 
picture of Lamb and Coleridge in what have 
become by tradition their characteristic occu- 
pations. (Lettersof Charles Lamb. Edited 
by Russell Davis Gillman. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1.25, net.) 


The Letters of 
Charles Lamb 
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It is difficult in a few words 
to indicate the unusual quality 
of the analysis of the delicate 
texture of Pater’s literary genius and his 
quiet, uneventful life in Mr. Arthur C. Ben- 
son’s biography of Walter Pater; but Mr. 
Benson, with extraordinary skill, has caught 
the butterfly, and yet produced the impres- 
sion upon our minds that it 1s still free and 
alive, still floating in the air that gave it 
being. In Pater, he says, there were two 
distinct strains, one toward transcendental 
philosophy and the other a strong attrac- 
tion to precise and definite types of beauty. 
He gave himself up to finding a reasonable 
formula that would connect the two, “ which 
could make him feel that the same law was at 
work both in the region of beauty and in the 
region of philosophical truth.” He was no 
scholar except as he answered to Macaulay’s 
definition—‘ one who read Plato with his feet 
on the fender.” He was self-centered and 
depended really uponnoone. He waskindly 
and faithful to his friends, yet one felt that 
few made any vital difference to him. Mr. 
Benson examines his work in chronological 
order, believing that the truest way to follow 
the development of the man himself. In 
conversation he did not reveal himself; in 
his work one knows the man. His art criti- 
cism is classed as of a distinctly literary and 
traditional type, defined by himself as “ imag- 
inative criticism.” He was remarkable, in 
his literary criticisms and in his estimate of 
literary men, for his power of selecting and 
emphasizing the congenial elements of a 
character. A particular instance of this is 
seen in his essay on Lamb. Mr. Benson, in 
a masterly analysis of ‘‘ Marius the Epicu- 
rean,” defines its motive as the tracing cf the 
histery of a highly intellectual nature, with a 
deeply religious bias, through various stages 
of philosophy to the threshold of Christianity, 
and adds that if his Creator had prolonged 
his progress he would have crossed that 
threshold and become an avowed Christian. 
A gentle humor pervaded his social inter- 
course, and a few excellent stories are re- 
corded of his wit, for he indulged himself in 
ironical and reckless paradox to the mystifi- 
cation of his hearers at times. He went to 
see an elderly game of hockey played by 
middle-aged performers, and, after a moment 
of silence, said softly to his companion, 
“ Come away. I think we ought to go on; it 
seems hardly fair to look at them.” His 
death in 1894 came quietly in the midst of his 
work, opening the door toward which his 
eyes had been turned inquiringly for many 
years. The closing chapter in the book is 
one that will bring keen intellectual pleasure 
to the reader because of its critical insight 
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and clear-cut definitions. (Walter Pater. 
By A.C. Benson. The Macmillan Company, 
New York.) 


The innocence of the re- 
markable young product of 
modern civilization described in this novel 
is represented as quite bomb-proot. Her 
career is followed to the time of her mar- 
riage. The proper modicum of religious 
sentiment is injected, as it was in “ The 
Heavenly Twins” by the recurring chimes 
played on Big Ben. The author has wan- 
dered a long way from “Our Lady of the 
Beeches,” and her path is neither strait nor 


Pam Decides 


narrow. (Pam Decides. By Bettina von 

Hutten. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

$1.50.) 

pn ee The Conquest of Peru has always 
been enveloped in an air of ro- 

mance. Pizarro, the brave conqueror of a 


great empire, is naturally the centrai figure 
in this book. Mr. Ober has condensed, ed- 
ited, and presented in attractive form the 
essentials of history, and, having given him- 
self to the study of early Spanish America, 
seems a competent guide. The series of 
Heroes of American History to which this 
volume belongs is a usetul conception, well 
carried out. (Pizarro and the Conquest of 
Peru. By Frederick A. Ober. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $1, net.) 


This rather sensational novel 
depends upon the sithations 
arising from the hasty marriage of a Boston 
lawyer to a young Alabama girl of good 
family but no education or experience. The 
surprising progress made by Truth when 
once in New England air, and the slow 
process of mellowing which finally human- 
ized her husband, are somewhat imperfectly 
described by the author, Sidney McCall. 
The pictures are by Alice Barker Stevens. 
(Truth Dexter. By Sidney McCall. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


This ingenious story has 
to do with the nefarious 
industry of eavesdropping by telegraph. 
Two clever people, a man and a woman, in 
hard luck, engage in this and other criminal 
practices, having always before them the 
hope of regaining a footing in the decent 
world, represented in the man’s mind by suc- 
cessful improvements in electrical apparatus. 
The author, Arthur Stringer, has chosen a 
new field for a romance compounded of 
qualities found in detective stories. It 1s 
rumored that pool-room wire-tappers made 
more than fifty thousand dollars on the day 
this story went to press! (The Wire Tappers. 
By Arthur Stringer. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. $1.50.) 


Truth Dexter 


The Wire-Tappers 
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NEW YORK CITY’S WATER SUPPLY 


In regard to New York City’s water sup- 
ply, it seems to me to be evident that sooner 
or later New York must go to the Adiron- 
dacks for its water. Hence the idea of re- 
ducing the productive powers of the Catskill 
region for a temporary water supply is repul- 
sive. Ulster County is valuable for agricul- 
ture, dairying, manufacturing, etc. In the 
Adirondacks the State already owns a large 
part of the Hudson River watershed, and 
the region is of slight producing value to the 
State. Water and wood are its chief and 
practically its only products of commercial 
value. It would supply New York with 
ample water. Indeed, it would supply every 
city from Troy to Staten Island, and pay its 
own way by the power developed, which 
power the State now proposes to give away 
to a few private corporations. If New York 
City would put in an aqueduct, utilizing the 
power developed on the upper waters, the 
power would pay the interest on the invest- 
ment, and also pay the cost of construction 
beforesmany years. 

It is admitted by the advocates of the 
Catskill source that it will not meet the de- 
mands of New York for more than twenty 
or thirty years. The catchment area of the 
Adirondacks would be, in the Upper Hud- 
son, enough for any possible growth for the 
next hundred years at least. The cost would 
be $200,000,000 or more, while the present 
plans in the Catskills call for $161,000,000. 
Considering the fact that the bonds for the 
Catskill arrangement would hardly be paid 
before a new series would be necessary, it 
seems as though the city might better go to 
the added expense now, and take advantage 
of the power possibilities in the Adirondacks, 
instead of waiting until the power has gone 
into private possession. 

RAYMOND S. SPEARS. 

Little Falls, New York. 


CO-OPERATION NEEDED 


The Berkshire Branch of the Massachu- 
setts Association, of which the aim is to help 
all the able-bodied blind of Berkshire County 
to become self-supporting, has its center in 
two workrooms in Pittsfield. One of the 
rooms is fitted up for the making and reno- 


vating of mattresses, the other for the reseat- 
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ing of pith, splint, cane, and rush chairs and 
the manufacturing of certain kinds of colo- 
nial chairs, benches, and footstools with rush 
seats. In the district are one hundred and 
six blind people, and of these two are young 
women partially self-supporting and eight are 
young men. At the very beginning it was 
found necessary to bring the work to a cen- 
ter, and the Rooms were opened with the 
intention of making them as well as the work- 
ers in them self-supporting. When a manis 
enrolled as a caner, he signs an agreement 
between himself and the President of the 
Berkshire Branch whereby he promises to 
pay five per cent. of his net income toward 
the support of the Room; he also agrees to 
pay for the ‘material used and ten cents an 
article for expressage. At present, as the 
manufacturing has been added but recently, 
as the process is slow, as the returns are not 
immediate and the necessity for board money 
is imperative, the Branch has hired two men 
at five dollars a week for three months to fill 
orders for chairs and stools, with the under- 
Standing that anything earned by them in 
excess of this shall be given them at the end 
of the quarter. The hope is that by that 
time they will have enough orders in hand to 
return to the original agreement. 

Of the eight men on its list the Berkshire 
Branch is not able to give employment to 
more than four, and of these but one is self- 
supporting, because, in spite of personal ap- 
peals, advertisements in daily papers, and 
schedules of prices sent out very generally, 
the response from the public has been small. 
Of the many thousands of people in our dis- 
trict we have not more than one hundred 
customers. Our prices are moderate ; all the 
work is carefully inspected and expertly fin- 
ished. The rooms, the tools, the workers, 
the skill, all are found ; the one thing lacking 
is work. Four young men are striving each 
day not to be put in the ranks of dependents 
or paupers, but to take and keep their place 
as workers, and their destiny lies with the 
public. Charity is not asked: only co-oper- 
ation. If one thousand of the many in Berk- 
shire County would send work to the Rooms 
in Pittsfield, the problem of helping the able- 
bodied blind in the Berkshire District would 
be solved. 

ALICE M. Rounpy, 
Chairmaa of the Social Service Committee. 
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It’s What’s Inside the Can or Tin that Counts 


Whenever you see the name of Wm. Underwood Co. on the OUTSIDE of a can you may 
count on the QUALITY of what’s INSIDE. 


UNDERWOOD’S original DEVILED HAM is absolutely pure! 


There is not one particle of coloring matter nor preservative in Underwood’s goods. 

The Little Red Devil Brand is made of the Finest Sugar Cured Hams of our own curing 
and Pure Spices and Nothing Else! ‘ 

It is “ Branded with the Devil, but fit for the Gods.” 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO. - Boston, Mass. 
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Ways t0 
Make Moncey 


There is one way in which 
you—man or woman, old or 
young—can make money in 
your own town and around it. 
You can build up a good busi- 
ness with a permanent income 
for yourself, to help out the 
family or even to support it, to 
educate yourself—what purpose 
you will. 

No matter how small your 
town may be, or how large, you 
can make money renewing sub- 
scriptions and making new 
friends for Tue Lapiges’ Home 
Journat and Tue SaTurDAy 
EvENING Post. 


The work is light, out-of-doors, pleasant 
and profitable. It pays liberally in com- 
missions on all business, old and new, and 
large prizes for all classes of salesmen and 
saleswomen add special rewards to profit- 
able employment. 

This work is honored by every one you 
approach, for the magazines command 
universal respect and popularity. You 
can if you wish and will make yearly cus- 
tomers and build up a permanent business. 

Write if you wish to make money easily, 
surely and largely. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3084-E Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Angle Lamp 


OUR PROPOSITION is to send you a light which, 
burning common kerosene (or. coal oil), is far more economi- 
cal than the ordinary old-fashioned lamp, yet so thoroughly 
satisfactory that such people as ex-President Cleveland, the 
Rockefellers, Carnegies, Peabodys, etc., who care but little 
about cost, use it in preference to all other systems. We 
will send you any lamp listed in our catalog ‘* 31” on thirty 
days free trial, so that you may prove to your own satisfac- 
tion that the new method of burning employed in this lamp 
makes common kerosene the best, cheapest, and most satis- 
factory of all illuminants. 

Convenient as Gas or Electricity 

Safer and more réliable than gasoline or acetylene. Lighted and 
extinguished like gas. May be turned high or low without odor. 
No smoke, no danger. Filled while lighted ‘and without moving 
ag eee filling but once or twice a week. It floods a room with 
its beautiful, soft, mellow light that has no equal. TE 
FOR OUR CATALOG “ 31” and our proposition for a 

30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

Do it now—right away. It will tell you more facts about the How 
and Why of good light than you can learn in a lifetime’s experi- 
ence with poor methods. 


THE ANGLE MPG. CO., 78-80 Murray Street, New York 











TEMPORARY 5” 
INVESTMENTS 


, Instead of keeping unemployed the funds 
you expect to have use for later, let them bear 
earnings at 5% until such time as you are ready 
for them. Wecan handle your temporary in- 
vestments as profitably for you as more perma- 
nent accounts— 


PAYING 5% PER YEAR 


for each day left with us. We have'never paid 
less than 5% during the 13 years our business 
has been established. Funds may be with- 
drawn at any time without loss of earnings, 
which are remitted by check quarterly or semi- 
annually or compounded. 


Conducted under Supervision of 
NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 


and regularly examined by them. : 
Patrons in all parts of the United States. and 
many in foreign countries. Among same are 
many prominent gnerchants, manufacturers, 
and professional men. 




















Our business is entirely 
non-speculative and ap- 
peals to all careful in- 
vestors. 

Let us send you full 
particulars. Probably 
we can refer you to some 
one in your locality. 


Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co. 


10 Times Building 
Broadway, New York 


Assets $1,750,000 
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KNOWS NOW 
Doctor Was Fooled by His Own Case for a Time 


It’s easy to understand how ordinary people get 
fooled by coffee when doctors themselves sometimes 
forget the facts. 

A physician speaks of his own experience: 

“IT had used coffee for years and really did not 
exactly believe it was injuring me although I had 
palpitation of the heart every day. 

“‘ Finally one day a severe and almost fatal attack 
of heart trouble frightened me and I gave up both 
tea and coffee, using Postum instead, and since 
that time I have had absolutely no heart palpitation 
except on one or two occasions when I tried a small 
quantity of coffee which caused severe irritation 
and proved to me I must let it alone. 

“ When we began using Postum it seemed weak— 
that was because we did not make it according to 
directions—but now we put a iittle bit of butter in 
the pot when boiling and allow the Postum to boil 
full 15 minutes, which gives it the proper rich flavor 
and the deep brown color. 

“ T have advised a great many of my friends and 
patients to leave off coffee and drink Postum, in 
fact I daily give this advice.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle’ Creek, Mich. 

Many thousands of physicians use Postum in 
place of tea and coffee in their own homes and 
prescribe it to patients. “ There’s a reason.” 

A remarkable little book “ The Road to Wellville ” 
can be found in pkgs. 


TARTARLITHINE 


A Spottswood, N. J., physician writes: 
“ These cases (old chronic of gouty origin) 
are the very kind in which I use Tartar- 
lithine, with the happiest results to both 
patient and myself.” 





Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine rarely fails because it supplies the 


blood with the necessary substances to dissolve and 
remove the poison of rheumatism—uric acid. We 
want every sufferer to try it, and will send a sample 
gocing» with our booklet on the cure of rheumatism 
ree to every applicant. 





Free sample and our book- 
let on the cure of Rheuma- 
tism sent free on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS Siw Vonk™ 


(Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Co.) 

















Reduced Price Sale 


Summer Costumes 


One-Fifth Reduction from 
Our Catalogue Prices 


$6. Suits now . . $4.80 

12. Suits now . . 9.60 Made 
18. Suits now .. 14.40 

25. Suits now . . 20.00 Ord 
$4. Skirts now . . $3.20 raer 
7. Skirts now . . 5.60 

10. Skirts now . . 8.00 

12. Skirts now . . 9.60 


Prices also reduced on Tailor-Made 
and Shirt-Waist Suits, Traveling 
Dusters and Rain Coats, Jackets, 
Drop Skirts, etc. 

e make these garments 
to order only. 

This sale is tor the purpose of clos- 
ing out our stock of Mohairs, Serges, 

nsdownes, ‘Taffetas, Panamas 
Grey Worsteds, Cravenettes, and all 
other feht-weight Summer fabrics. 
We will make to your order, any 

rment illustrated in our Summer 

talogue of Suits and Skirts, from 
any of our materials, at a reduction 
of one-fifth from our regular 
prices. 

We GUARANTEE to fit 

ou and give you entire sat- 
sfaction. or refund your 
money. 





to a art 
We Send Free ‘9 ,any,,Part ) 
States, our new Summer Book “SUA. 


of New York Fashions, show- — 
ing the latest styles and ae copyrighted measurement 
chart: also a large assortment of Samples of the newest materials. 


WRITE TO-DAY; you will receive them by return mail, 


SHIRT-WAISTS 
SUMMER STYLES, — $1.00 to $5.00 


No prettier or more stylish ready-made waists than ours can 
be found anywhere. — 

The unheard-of prices at which we offer them are a result of 
© syvteas of buying and selling which is absolutely exclusive 
with us. Our — are faultless. Our fabrics include lawns, 
batistes and net, handsomely embroidered and tzimmed. 


Sizes 32 to 44 Bust Measure 






_ No. 179.—A pretty waist 
in soft-finished white Lawn 
is shown here, and Swiss 
embroidery and German Val 
lace provide the decorative 
device in union with Tom 
Thumb tucks. A square yoke 
that extends to the shoulders 
modifies the waist, tucks and 
lace being utilized in baya- 
dere outline, and a plastron 
is formed at the center by 
the disposition of lace, tucks 
and embroidery. Clusters of 
tucks ornament the back, 
where the closing is made. 
The collar and elbow cuffs 
are tucked and trimmed with 
lace as illustrated. Regular 
value, $1.75. Special price, 
$1.25; postage 15 cents. 


Be sure to mention style 
and size desired. 


Beadlas. is 

Remit by post-office money-order, express money order, bank draft 
or registered letter. Do not send stamps. 

f you are not satisfied you may return the Waist 

and we will refund your money. . 
_ We have other styles ranging ia price from $1.00 to $5.00, illustrated 
in our new Summer Shirt-Waist Supplement—sent free 
on request. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years, 


No. 179 
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A trip through the West is of itself a delight, but if it include a 
visit to Colorado—that land of cloudless sky, of rare climate and 
scenery— it is a journey never to’ be forgotten. In natural beauty, this 
region of picturesque mountains and canyons offers even more varied 
pleasures than Switzerland ; as a health resort it is unsurpassed. 


When planning your trip west, remember that to get. the best 
in travel you should see that your ticket is for 


The Colorado Special 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


Leaves Union Passenger Station, Chicago, at 6.05 P. M. daily. Arrives 
Denver 9.30 P. M. the next day. Another good train leaves Chicago 10.25 
P. M., arriving in Denver 7.50 A. M. the second day- , 

Thirty dollars buys a ticket via the St. Paul Road any day this summer, 
after June Ist, from Chicago to Denver, Colorado Springs, or Pueblo and return. 

Folders and booklets descriptive of Colorado mailed free to anyone 
interested. 

F. A. MILLER, W. S. HOWELL, 

General Passenger Agent, General Eastern Agent, 

Chicago. 381 Broadway, New York. 








— .. rg get a te ae 4 is valuable for reference. A handsome 
nder in jade-green cloth, with gilt side stamp, will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
FORTY CENTS, by THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 














PAIN’S FIREWORKS 


Special Assortment Mixed $5.00, $7.00 to $300.09 net 
for 1906 Aerial $45.00 to $360.00 net 
Children’s $1.00 and $2.00 net 


Send for full Catalogue B 
Telephones 4819—Cortlandt. 12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 











